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ADVERTISEMENT. 


os 
* 


'F 1 U had adopted the kint of an intel 
ligent acquaintance, this Rh apſody 
would have endeavoured to have found 
its way to Lord Mansfield and to Lord 
Marchmont, the two ſurviving execu- 
tors and truſtees of Mr. Pope. But 1 
declined the thought of addreſſing it to 
any Man living, having obtained the 
- permiſſion of inſcribing it to the greateſt 
Lady in the three Kingdoms. i 
The writer hopes, that the inline | 
of her Royal Name will introduce it into 
the higheſt company, and that it may 
have the good fortune of obtaining the 
more friends, on the account of Her, 
who has not an enemy in the world. 
Pres e e re no ind 50M 


55 | r vv. 4 5 


Protected by the title of this Eſſay, 
Which diſdains method, the writer , 
has Lad ſomething of every thing 
"that has the moſt. diſtant relation to 
the Life and wur tings of Mr. Pope; 
He Ras lait before the reader all the 
anècdotesz obſerva tions 
Which offeretl themſelves for that 
purpoſe. Perhaps :he Has called 
the Reader's attention from be main 
ſubject, by a profuſion of quotations, 
which occaſion tantologies, „to remark: 
the pains that are taken to record what 
other people have ſaid-. Memory, like 
a coy female, has ſuffered herſelf to be 
* wooded; but not to be compleatly won. 
By turning to the original authors, 
many errors are diſcoverable, though 


no very important ones. The Eflay 


has, without defignz all the negligence 
of converſation inftead of the correct- 
| . ness 


-and reflections; 


PS 0 : ＋ 
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neſs of a claſſical performance. But 
this compoſition is not for the Learned, 
for they are above it; ; it is only for 
thoſe who love to be amuſed, and are 
fonder of warm ſentiments than of 


grammatical perfection. In the Sum- 


mer ſeaſon, the ſeaſon when this was 
written, a green lane and a verdant 
track, no matter how much out of the 


way, are better than the turnpike road; 


and a little deviation to the right and 

to the left may give more delight to 
the fancy than the geometrical near- 
neſs of ſtrait line. The pleaſure of 
the writer it to pleaſe the reader. He — 
has no merecnary views. He © aſks 


but the cheap reward of empty praiſe oy 
| fs * 


* 


which if he cannot honeſtly obtain, it 


will be enough for him to hope to avoid 
cenſure for what he has written, and 
to offend no more. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


10 THIS. EDITION. 71 


EX 


FRA Rhapſoatl is 2 of the 
T opportunity of ſending abroad 
another edition, !, with correction and 
| enlargement. He has at laſt done with 
his Hero, with whom he was more 
likely to tire the reader than himſelf, 
Thanks to Voltaire, who pulled the 
check-ſtring! for he denounces « woe 
to him, who ſays all he knows upon | 
any ſabject ! ”" It this collection of anec- 
dotes and quotations has been without a 
number of admirers, it has not wanted | 
readers, who have fairly confeſſed, that 
they have received entertainment from 
the peruſal. It is the greateſt praiſe | 
of a compoſition, that it can -intereſt 
the eye or the ear, from the beginning 


3 | to 


to the end. There is n 1 againſt 
a this pamphlet for being the offspring of 


party that diſcolours every thing, or 


of want that puts the pen into che hand. 


A produftign of this fort, as Pope fays 


. 41111140 md} - 


of poetry and criticifin, . 18 "the affair 
et 


1 4223 14 * 


2 of idle men who write mh their cloſets, 


212 


and of idle men who read there.“ A "The 


e e 68 411 


hope, whatever became, of the, expecy 


| (ION, which, v was indulged of pleaſing 
every body, has not vaniſhed in pleaſ- 


* a 


ing | nobody. Though the, fammer 


4 & 4 4 + *% A 
21 


melted the pen in the hand of the 
ellayiſt, 'the\ winter has not frozen his ink 
nor his inclination to prepare a ſecond 
impreſfion for a reperuſal, and to pre: 
ſerve ſome traditionary circumſtances 


„„ 


that were going doym the fiream, of 


time into the lake of Oblivion. 4 Some 


weeks ago, the ſecond volume. of Dr. 


* arton made it's appearance, a fore- 


told. 


„ of} Sov - end id <p ea. on Eo 22K... 0 FT" O08 - a —ͤ— F 
; . 


* * 


old in this publication. It is a work 
calculated for the entertainment of ſcho- 
lars, and will have all for its admirers 


who are able to become its readers. 
This is intended to convey a popular 
account of the man and the Poet; the 
other, . is a deſcription of his genius, 
and contains judicious remarks on his 


performances. This is an hiſtorical : 
Rhapſody, the other a critical one. One 


is for the Engliſh and unlearned readers, 


of both ſexes; the other for the {killtul ; 


in the lan guages: 
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HISTORICAL RHAPSODY. 


IF an art or invention is to be eſtimated 
and praiſed in proportion to the pleaſure _ 
it communicates to mankind, the greateſt 
thanks are certainly due to poetry and 
to poets. In vain were they ordered to be 
baniſhed from the commonwealth of Plato. 
Little has their importance in the werld been - 
leſſened by the degrading aſſertion, that the 
inventor of a wheelbarow has done more 
ſervice to mankind, than the writer of the 
Iliad and the Odyſſey. The great Newton 
has paſſed his cenſure in vain, in declaring, 
that, after all, he could not help agreeing 
with his friend Dr. Barrow, that poetry 
was ingenious nonſenſe.” How inconſi- 
derable are the number of the readers of Sir 
Ilaac's nobleſt performances, in compariſon 
BY = as . "a. 


2 [om 2 f 
"i Pf Fon, 225 


fr. 
ht thoſe of the Rape of the Lock, the 
letter from Elioſa to Abelard, and the Eflay | 
on Man ! It may be fairly confefled, that 


poetry is not an eſſential article in the com- 


merce or ſupport. of life: It is only the trea- 
ſure and delight of a few: Like gold, it 
can only belong to the fortunate, who can 
afford to keep it to themſelves; but proſe, 
like money in ſmall change, is every mo- 
ment neceflary to carry on the ordinary af- 
fairs and general purpoſes of the world. 

I availed myſelf of a receſs during the heat 
of the ſummer, to give ſcope to my old in- 


clination, to fit down in order to recollect 


what I had read or been told concerning | 
Mr. Pope. What the Eſſay is good for, 


now it is finiſhed, is not for the writer to 


decide. Perhaps it may be thought rather 


an effuſion, than a compoſition. He did not 


know, when he took up the pen, whether 
it would be long or ſhort. It was meant to 
be written from memory, with rapidity, and 
without taking down authors from their 
ſhelves. The pen has not written intentiontial 
falſehoods. Indeed, there can be no incite- 
20 ment, 


others. 


E441 


ment, at this diſtance of time, and on the 
-preſent ſubject, for corrupt partiality, or baſe 


malevolence, quorum cauſas procul Habeo. 
This ſketch proved too large for one fitting. | 
The writer became more and more in love 


with his ſubject, and his pen ran away with 


him. He returned to it again, and again, 


and has compleated his intention. He has 


ſhewn it to ſome friends, who have not ſaid 
enough againſt it to prevent its publication · 
It is now laid, very ri nf at the non 
of the public. 

This ground is trodden ſo bare, hike” no 


verdure can eafily ſpring up. What has been 


performed by. the claſſical Hurd, the induſ- 
trious Ruffhead, and thoſe captivating wri- 


ters, Warton and Johnſon, can hardly ad- 


mit or require to be added to. The aſt 
author comes to Biography with all the ta- 
lents of Longinus and Quintilian, and with 


all the entertaining power of anecdote to 


enrich his volume. Sero vementibus ofſa. It 


is lawful, according to one of the oldeſt cuſ- 


toms and privileges in the world, to glean | 


what one can, after the rich harveſt of 


* ED. 


ti 


No poet of our times or nation "FR laid us. 
under fo many. obligations as Mr. Pope. He. 
has contributed highly. to. poliſh, to en 8 
more durable, and to fix the Engliſh lan- 
guage. But, a living language is incapable 


of being compleatly fixed. It is like the rer 
in Horace, which never ſtands ſtill, a and, in 


the repreſentative verfification of the. e E: 
Cowley, . & which rang and as it runs, for 
ever ſhall run on.” He has done à great 
deal to improve our taſte, and to correct our 
morals, as far as can be done by the magic 
of words. Nay, his fatires are called the 


** 5 
„ 


glorious ſupplement of our laws. The at- 


traction of his poetry veriſies the line of Hers | 


bert, . @ verſe may catch him whom a ſermon. 
nn, I makes nothing againſt him, 


that from the moment our ſon of Apollo re- 


ſolved to brandiſh his pen, he determined to 


1 it into Pactolus as well as Helicon. 
Pope, as Lord Clarendon ſays of 1 7 5 
ever memorable) Hales of Eaton, was one of 
the leaſt men in the kingdom; who adds of 
Be that he was of a ſtature little 
ſuperior to him; and, that it was an age, 

f in 


Fs 


A iy which there were many great and wonder- 
. ful men of that ſize. Enough might be 


found of Pope's 8 contemporaries, who were 


45 below the common ſtandard, and whoſe ta- 
lents of. all. kinds. were. equal to the moſt cele- 
brated i in the laſt century. But l have no deſire 


to dignify a remark with examples of this 
ſort, as the noble hiſtorian has done. Our 
Poet is Dick Diſtich, the preſident of the 


little club, in his own well-written paper in 
the Guardian (rivalled, but not excelled by 


Addiſon' s inſtitution of a Club of zall men), 
who, has entertained ſo juſt a ſenſe (he 


| gays), of the ſtature, as to go generally 


in black, that he“ may appear yet leſs. 
Nay, to that perfection i is he arrived, that 


be flops as he walks, The figure of the man, 
continues he jocoſely, is odd enough; he is a 
lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs. A ſpider is no ill emblem of him. He 
has been taken at a diſtance for a ſmall 
wind- mill. He inherited his deformity from 


His father, who turns out at laſt, from the 


information of Mrs, Racket, his relation, to 


dave been a liuen-draper in the Strand. 


5 1 5 * 


U 6 I: 
+ My ITY this ſhaps which you and dOurll 


* admire, N 
60 Came not from ammon s ſon, but from my 
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es 


as he relies himſelf, in the firſt edirio of 
his epiſtle to Arbuthnot. 

He was protuberant behind and before, in 
the words of his laſt biographer. But he 
carried a mind in his face, as a reverenced 
perſon once expreſſed. himſelf of a fingu- 
lar countenance. He had a brilliant eye, 
which pervaded every thing at a glance. 
This diſadvantageouſneſs of figure he convert | 
ed, as Lord Bacon expreſſes} it, *intoa perpetual 
ſpur to reſcue and deliver - himſelf from ſcorn, 
and to watch the weakneſs of others, that he 
might have ſomething to repay them.” © Some 
of his earlieſt opponents had the ill-natured 
raſhneſs to'exhibit ** zhe libeld er ſon and the 
pitur'd ſhape.” Pope, who was trembling- F 
1y alive all ofer, returned this diſingenuous 
attack, and made them pay dear for their 
perſonal abuſe. He was as reſentful of an 
imputation of the roundneſs of his back, as 
l reported to have been 

| | on 


1 
S 
; 
\ 


HLH: 


on the ſarcaſm of king William. Hay, in 
his Eſſay on Deformity, obſerves of himſelf, 
that he was the only deformed member of 


the Houſe of Commons, that conſiſts of 358 


| perſons, yet had not that objected to him by 
| his* conſtituents : neither was he probably 
affronted on that account, in the Houſe or 


out of it. The late Lord Temple could, 


through contempt or magnanimity, laugh at 
the ridicule of the libellers on the aukward- 
neſs of his figure. He had confeſſedly more 


dignity on his ſeat, than when he walked - : 


grace not in every fiep. If there is any thing, 
ſaid that good Engliſhman and great ſtateſ- 


man, in the Houſe of Peers, in my perſon, 


that can be of ſervice to the ſcribblers on the 


other ſide, and get them a dinner, they are 


heartily welcome to it. The ſuppoſed inad- 
vertent imputation of Atterbury, of a crooked 
mind in a crooked body, could not be intended 


to reach the ears of Pope, nor deſcend to mark 


his character to the preſent age. What is 
dropped in the heat of talk, or even in mo- 


mentary diſlike, ought not to be remembered 


or reported. 


: | B 4 Pope 


1 3755 
Pope can hardly be ſaid ever to have 
(1 99 a child, though he was all his life re- 
auiring the help neceſſary for one. We never 
have heard of his rattle nor his hobbyhorſe. 
. But then we know but little of him till 
be was about ten years old. Undoubtedly he 
| 1 was put to read and to write as early as the 
1 infirmities of his infancy permitted. He 
was able to underſtand and to tranſlate from 
Ovid and Statius, as ſoon as he could be well 
ſuppoſed to conſtrue thoſe authors. Voltaire, 
that univerſal genius, wrote | verſes. from 
twelve to eighty- four, as obſerves that ani- 
mated traveller Sherlock. L'Enelos left him 
a legacy for the prematurity of his poetry. 
He reſembled (I am not ſure that Voltaire 
does not ſomewhere apply this alluſion) thoſe 
trees that bear bloſſoms and fruit at the ſame 
time. His vein began to run as early, and 
flowed longer than any of the poetical tribe; 
though his rapid imagination (in the language 
of our great lexicographer), like the Peruvian 
torrent, when it — 2 gold, Wege 
"int with ſand. | 


= 4 


> 


Pope 


i 9 * 
Pope wrote-verſes, ſuch. as are even ſtill „ | 


worth reading, as ſoon as Voltaire. He 
« -Jifh'd in numbers, for the numbers came.“ | 
So did Cowley. Dodſley gave Mr, Spence 
ſome. poems of Pope of earlier compoſition 
than his pleaſing Ode on Solitude, and many 
tranſeriptions, in the poet's typographical 
handwriting. His budding years, his love of 
reading, his paſſion for poetry, indulged 
and commended by his father, kept him 
at ſchool, or under the parental roof at 
Binfield,, Whilſt he was under tuition at 
Hydepark-Corner, he grew, enamoured of 
Ogilby's Homer, on acegunt of the ſtory 
aud the ſplendid engravings; and he warmed 
[ his fancy by going often to the playhouſe, 


and acting a part in a play he had got up. 

I He compoſed, while at his, father's, an epic 

{ poem, called Alcander, which he threw: int 

the fire (with a tragedy and a comedy, ac 

"=p cording to Ruffhead) on mg: advice of Te 

1 Atterbury. 

|. The firſt we Sas of him. is — the pa- 
tronage of Sir William Trumbul, Who had 
been Secretary of State to king Walliams | 

8 


and 


935 l * I 
and lived in \ his neighbourhood. His paſto- 


rals, compoſed at the age of fixteen,- were 


his gentleman uſher to. introduce him to the 
eee of the firſt men in the kingdom. 
This ſpecies of nee in which he 


equalled or ſurpaſſed every body elſe, was 


* . * 5 , 


the laſt of his puerilities. To chis melodious 


 defcriprion - of love, the ſeaſons, and of 
fictitious manners, tranſeribed from his 


poetical pres hes was indebted for His 
fir ſt fame. 5 * 5. 
As it was weer of his V bee at- 


tempts, and perhaps neceſſary to them, what 


he has performed is not to be diſreſpected 
nor overlooked. Me qunque dicunt vatem paſ- | 


| Tores, fed non ego credutus illis. Sicily, accor- 


ditig to that agreeable traveller Brydone, 1s 
as capable of bucolic- poetry, as in the-time 
of Theocritus, Who was a native of Syra- 
cuſe. But, ſurely, the occupation. of the 


6 cowherds, of the huſbandmen, and the vine- 


dreflers, though you annex the ſweetneſs of 
"the Hyblean bees, and the melody of the 
birds in the fulneſs of ſong, will not compleat 
ow image of perfect happineſs's much leſs 


FE, | of 
? * | 


K | 
of 08 imaginary golden age, which, if it could 


have exiſtence 7 any where, would be deſtruc- 


tive of the active faculties of mankind, as 
Lord Kaims pronounces very juſtly in his 
Sketches of Human Nature. For the horrors 


of Mount tna will poſſeſs the imagi - 


nation, and the danger from robbers and 
aſſaſſius incline us to think a paſtoral life, even 
in as region, not a very rde or an 


PP: 
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"Pops: was now a man; eb men. A 
boy keping company with men, will ſoon 
become a man himſelf. By the concurring 
advice” and encouragement of his Patrons, 
and all who knew him, he was preparing 


brought where he might ſee the world, and 
the world might ſee him. He was yet ſo 


green in years, that Ambroſe Philips, a. paſ- 


toral poet as well as himſelf, brought a birch- 


en rod, for his correction, to Button's. He 


certainly had as little rubbiſh! about him, as 
any man of his years, to uſe an expreſſion of 
Sir Robert Walpole, on Mr. Legge. Having 
no ann to follow, he determined to com- 

mence 


to ſing the wrath of Peleus” ſon. He Was 5 
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1 a poet in form. He leſt no > calling 
for the idle trade. In the , courſe. of his life he 
made or found, opportunities to be alſo a 
gsqod antiquarian, and to give ſome ſpecimens 
of his knowledge in a tect 
s , een, SRP 3; 

The admirable; Hog * . an 
Ferne : pamphlet juſt put out by Mr. 
Nichols the printer, took the liberty to ex- 
poſe our Poet for this affectation of knowledge, 
in a print ſeill in being. where Pope is repre- 
ſented as White -waſhing Lord Burlington's 
houſe, and beſpattering the Puke of Chandos, 
vrho was paſſing by. Hogarth wiſely ſuppreſſed 
this publication, for Pope was commencing 
a proſecution againſt! the print-ſeller,- The 
ſtory of Hipponax the poet, and Bupalus 
the painter, alſo might reach his ears, be- 
Fore it was too late. Pope applied a little to 
drawing and portrait painting under Jervas: 
of his ikill in drawing, an elegant ſpecimen 


is preſerved, of Rome in it's decay, with 


ſome fine ſubjects for moralising. inter- 
woven in the pieces Which is prefixed to 
en n of the May on Nan. He Painted 

3+ 6 | ah a Per 
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of the Earl of Mansfield, i roy? : is. Was ; Lak * 5 
his ſeat at Caen wood whilſt the conflagra - 


tion of June was deſtroying his furniture 
and library in Bloomsbury ſquare, and that 


ſo effectually, that in the houſe of Peers he 
aſſured the Lords, he Ad not tell the law; 
from the authority of books for God 
knows,” ſays that great man, in an affecting 
ſtrain of eee 12 baye: not a book 
led d 4g | ; 
Pope acquired A ſtock of eben ond Greek 
very. early, which a moderate application 
enabled him to enlarge. He had a ſufficiency 
of knowledge from books, and not too much, 
If I had read as many volumes as you have 
done, ſaid old Hobbes to a. notorious book- 
worm, I ſhould have been as ignorant as 
you are.” . You muſt have read, ſaid a 
great Perſonage in his library to our Engliſh 
philologer, more books than any man in the 
kingdom.“ No, Sir — Dr. Warburton has 


read more. I have paſſed a great part of my 
life in obſervation and meditation.“ It is 


marvellous that Pope was able to peruſe fo 


„ . many 
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many books and to write ſo 1 many, during 
his life, though it was not a very ſhort one, 
conſidering his infirmities and the continual 
pain in his head, the region where wit and 
fancy are generated. Surely, he did not 
get ſome friend to read for him, as his learned 
commentator acknowledges: he did, to- fave 

him from unneceſſary fatigue ? or, had he 
the learned eye of Magliabechi, to know 
What was in a book by it's title, the heads 
of the chapters, and the Index? He had the 
gift of ſo broad and ſound an underſtanding, 
that, like the Tuſcan order of building, it 
was ſtrong enough to bear any ſuperſtructure. 
His reading was purſued, in the different 
ſtages of his life, for amuſement and for im- 
provement. His tranſlation of Homer ab- 
ſtrated him, in a great meaſure, from much 
converſation, for ſeveral years, and confin- 
ed him to the cultivation of a dead language, 
and to Engliſh verſification. Lord Lyttelton 
puts it in the mouth of Boileau to obſerve 
to Pope, that a great Poet, ſo tied down to 
ſo tedious a tranſlation as that of Homer, 1s 
% a Columbus chained to an oar;” and, 
2 25 5 = Wat 


1 15 4 
that- the editorſhip of Shakſpeare (which: 
Pope” afterward undertook with more profit 
than reputation) was below him, and that 
his mind was unfit for the drudgery it re- 
quires. Not that the firſt e employment was 
without it's pleaſant hours. bs who travels 
with Homer will ſee men and manners court- 
ing his obſervation, different from what he 
has been uſed to; will experience warmer 
climates and brighter ſkies, rivers, arts, and 
arms, foreign from modern European ſcenes 
and faſhions, with which he may contraſt 
them, and, if he is not in a hurry to return to 


his own fire- ſide and to old converſations, he 


muſt come back much entertained and in- 
ſtructed. 


6 Ubi amatur, non laboratur, 2 
« Et ſi laboratur, labor amatur.“ 


He knew his reward in money and reputa- 
tion would be conſiderable. The tranſlation 
of Homer was the largeſt and greateſt labour 
of his life. It filled up his longeſt days and 
his longeſt nights. When he had finiſhed the 
liiad, he began to decorate and to adorn his villa 
at Twickenham. He converted an excavation, 

under 
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ak the road into his Garden, tlio eters, 
towards which'the princeof Wales contributed 
ſome ornaments, Dr. Borlaſe, the great natu- 

raliſt of Cornwall, and, as appears from ſome 

letters lately publiſhed, Sir Hans Sloane. It 

was forgot (in the firſt edition) to be obſerved, 
that Pope valued himſelf upon his ſkill in 
| laying out a garden, and that he made the 
moſt of the ground that belonged to him at 

Twickenham. He who wrote ſo early in 

the Guardian on this ſubje&, aud tranſlated 


Homer's deſcription of the n of Alcinous 
ſo deliciouſly, 


40 (Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, : 
2M Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around, 9 


muſt have had an imagination pregnant with 
pictureſque nature, to which his exereiſe of 
the pencil muſt have contributed. 
This writer had an opportunity of viewing 
Pops s garden and grotto, and ſhould have 
ſeen the Poet himſelf, if he had been at 
home; for our Sibyl through his Elyſian 
fields would have introduced us. An ac- 
quaintance, whom this Rhapſody converted 
into a end; undertook | to authenticate a 

, - tri- 
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2 teiflig eircumſtanee of Pope's being 8 
prized by ſome patrician company, whom he 
neither deſired nor expected to ſee, and who 
broke in upon his privacy. To avoid therm, 
he fed to his gardener, whom he directed to 
take hirn up in his arms, and convey him over 
his boundary, which he did, and eſcaped by 
this help from his intruding viſitors, as An- 
chiſes did, by the ſtrength of /Etieas, from 
the flames of Troy. If this alluſton is too 
important for the incident, the reader may 
be recommended to recollect the endeavours 


or Horace, a brother Satiriſt, to get rid of 
the Impertinent Man, whom it was fo diffi- 


cult to ſhake off, and from whom he was 


reſcued at laſt by the interpoſition of Apollo. 


80 lively an image of this ſpot is raiſed by 


Mr. Walpole, in his obſervations upon mo- 


dern gardening, chat my reader ſhall have it 


in his on words, which are always the beſt. 


Mt. Pope undoubtedly contributed to form 
the taſte of Kent. The deſigu of the Prince 


of Wales 8 garden at Carleton-houſe was evi- 


dently borrowed from the Poet's at Twic- 
kenham. 


There was a little of affected mo- 
e C deſty 


N 


| [ 86 PE | 
FO in the latter, when. he dad, of all his 
Works, he was moſt proud of his garden. 
And yet, it was a ſingular effect of art and 
t taſte to impreſs ſo much variety and ſcenery 
on a ſpot of five. acres. . The paſſing through 
the gloom, from the Grotto, to the opening 


the duſky groves, the larger lawn, and 75 

lemnity of the termination at the eypreſſes, 
that lead to his mother* wa are managed 
| with exquiſite judgement: Ad ehe Are 
Peterborough aſſiſted him, 
70 255 en hay en, and to rank bis 
c eines, end 


| cheſs are not the molt pleaſing ingredients 
this little Perſpective! ils ee 
Whilſt the pen is perinddiig) this ae 
1 recollect that I was formerly told by a re- 
ſpectable intelligencer (who had the 1 
from tlie noble Lord | himſelf) that Lord 
Peterborough did not think his friend Pope 
"_ good nor ſo great a poet as Dryden. 22 
Sir William Temple compoſes a eber 
y, in 168 5, under the title, Of the Gar- 
dens of — _— or, Of Gardening. From 
0 US. en. 


t 1 
15 bad bealth, or deſpair of doilliy Js 
country any important ſervice, - he reſolved to 
have nothing more to do with public affairs, 
nor the intrigues nor duplicities of a court. 


He had the honour of compleating the triple 


alliance againſt France (would to hèaven 
ſuch an alliance were formed at this hour !). 
and of concluding the treaty at Nimeguen; 
on which ſubject, he ſays, Mr. Godolphin 
(afterwards the great miniſter in the ſplendid 
vears of Queen Anne) wrote him word, and 
told him, be compaſſed it, he would move to 


baue bit ftatue ſet up. He fled from the me- 


tropolis (to which he was become as great a 
ſtranger as the man of Verona to Rome; and 
had already been unrepentently : abſent for five 
entire years) to write like a. philoſopher, 
and to live and die like one. He pays a 
devotional reſpect to the practice and princi- 
ples of Epicurus (the Epicurus of Lueretius 
and Gaſſendi) and ſeems to make health f 
body and peace of mind his chief good; and, 
as Cheyne; in his chearful book on health 
and long life, expreſſes it of the neceſſity of 
— 6 part of bit religion. Hear the 
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under theſe inſpirations: 


ka}: 
ada pu pil of Temple, Matthew! Green, - 


N 
— 
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And let my mind, beguil'd © ta 3 ; E 
In Epieurus garden walk! 
Wbo thought it heaven to be fhraws 3 24 


Pain, bell, and purgatory, ſpleen. 92 505 


Sir William Temple did not retire, like, Dio- 


clefian, to raiſe cabbages at Spalatro. The 


| abdicated prince (according to our laſt infor- 
mation from the excellent hiſtorian Mr. Gib- 


bon) gave this memorable anſwer to old 


Maximilian, who invited him to re-aflume 
the reins of government, and the imperial 


purple: If I could ſhew you the cabbages 
I planted with my own hands at Salona, I 
thould be no longer urged to relinquiſh the 


enjoyment of happineſs for the purſuit: of 


power.“ His leiſure hours, like Temple's, 
were employed in building, planting, aud 
gardening; and ſo would Cowley's, if his life 


had been longer and his fortune greater. 


Temple introduced and cultivated grapes, 
(he mentions and boaſts of his introduction 


of four ſorts) and pears; and the choiceſt | 


Fi fruits from the warmer climates, which be 
4.5 - brought 


of 


"KW. 
brought to perfection. I would mike you 
confeſs, ſays he in a letter to Wiequefort, 
were any favourable accident to bring you ; 
| hither (and this age produces ſtrange ones 
enough) that the fruits of my garden have 
another taſte than thoſe of my cloſet (mean- 
| ing his account of the United Provinces) and . 
will keep better than thoſe of my embaſſies.” 
He had told the penfionary De Wit, in 1671, 
«that he was better turned for making a good 
gardener than an able miniſter.” He remarks, 
that * Homer's deſcription of the garden of 
Alcinous in Phæacia, now Corfu,” cotitains 
the juſteſt rules and proviſions, which can 
go towards compoſing the beſt gardens.” 
le hviſhes on the garden of Moorpark in 
Hertfordſhire, made by the Counteſs of Bed- 
ford, which lately belonged to that great 
ſeaman Lord Anſon, all the hyperbole of 
praiſe. It had, in the courſe of thirty years, 
ſuſtained much alteration ; Sir William talks 
of it at that diſtance of time with as much 
rapture as of Milton's Garden of Eden, or of 
Taſſo's enchanted garden of Armida. Tem- 
ple, ho is much inclined to admire the 


Rn” VV 


„ 


works and i of the Chineſe (for Knit; 


deſcribes him as a diſciple of Confucius, | „ 
2 Mandarin in religion), would have beſtowed 
high commendation on the garden at Pekin, 


if he had peruſed the letter of the jeſuit At- 


tiret from thence, tranſlated hy Mr. Spence; + 
the appetite for which faſhion is roughly ri- 


diculed in an heroic epiſtle to a great Engliſh 
architect. But, peace be to the memory of 
Sir William T analy? g that good Engliſhman 
and accompliſhed character, whoſe love for a 
garden was ſo ſincere, that he ordered his 
heart to be buried under his r in * 
garden at Moorpark. | 

The Vale of Tempe, at * tor fa esd 
Hæmus in Theſſaly, the object of Virgil's 


enthuſiaſm, and which is ſo beautifully de: 
ſcribed by AÆlian, muſt have been a charm- 


ing ſpot, where Art was only the handmaid 


travellers, is now; infeſted with every thing 


that is ↄffenſive and dangerous. The gardens 
of Aranjuez near Madrid (the Tempe per- 


haps of a future age) employ the delineating 


por of Mr. Pen for 98 pleaſure = 
= + 
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„ 
afforded? hit, where Art wy" Nature go. 
hand in hand with the moſt grateful and 


pleaſing ſimplicity.” If a name inferred me- 
rig, a piece of ground that was occupied by 
the noble Author of the Characteriſtics, at 
Ryegate, ought to have been a Southcote's, 
an Aiſlabie's, a Shenſtone's, or a Pelham's, 
in miniature, for it was called, All the 
world in an acre of ground.“ Some pretty lines 
of Andrew Marvel, upon his garden, preſs. 
pon the memory, and call for tranſcription. 2 
Fair quiet ! have I found you here! 
And innocence your fiſter dear! 
Miſtaken long I ſought you then 
In buſy companies of men 4 
Society is all but rude © my 
To this delicious ſolitude. * 
He who accepted wages from his conſtituents 
at Hull (and he was the laſt repreſentative 
who was literally a ſervant- to the people), 
-who borrowed a guinea immediately after he 
refuſed a thouſand pounds of Lord Treaſurer 
Danby, had probably a garden for medita- 
on, andy not un Mon: | 
. * 4 2228 Within 
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Pope, and Kent (Pope v 


[i 46* 3 
„Waben leſi-than: halF a century, Nature, 
faid, Kent and Nature), ſet the falbien 


gardening (the art of gardening, in Mr. Walk 
pole's -phraſe, is the art of ee Jands 
ſcape) that till prevails in England, 


may be travelling through our 3 
counties into Ruſſia, whither painting, ſtatu - 


ary, architecture, and all the arts of life, are. 


going or are gone; where perhaps, if dem ; 


was a longer ſummer and a ſhorter winter, 


the enterprizing Empreſs might ſoon be able 


to give law to the whole world, What could 


not be perfected at Moorpark, at Bulſtrode, 
at Woodſtock, or at Stowe, by the creative 
imagination and pencil of a Brewn, who was 
heir to the taſte of Pope and of Kent? 


Where Wealth inthron'd in Nature's pride, 


With Taſte and Beauty by his fide,  - 
And holding Plenty's horn, 
Sends Labour to purſue the toll. 
Art to improve the happy ſoil, N 3 
And Beauty to.adorn.” _ - er? 
T his ſtanza is from the ede page of Mr. 
Whately' s book on gardening, * was writ- 


RY 


* very we ene from the pulpit without 
notes. Before this ſubject can be parted with, 
"hs muſt. be obſerved, that Milton, who, in 
the approved expreſſion, ſeems, with the pro- 
pbetic eye gf taſte, to have conceived, and to 
have foreſeen modern gardening (for is not his 
pen a pencil in his fourth book ?) and that 
Pope, not a profeſſional man, like Le Notre, 
or lil iſe, or London, increaſed the paſſion for 
the knowledge of laying out pleaſure-grounds,, 
and that the latter, by his practice and his 
poetry, has rooted out the taſte for Italian 
and French N ans High. and Low Dutch 
ar 075 

Was Horace a . he -projably: | 
wn): at his villa on the Tibur, or Shakſpeare 
1 than Pope on the banks of the 
0 for placid En ms A nen- 00 
of meditation and reflection, and the poſſeſſion 
of retired leiſure, the greateſt gift, ſays Hume, 
the gods have to beſtow on mortals. Here 
I poſſeſs a rare felicity (the wiſh of all lite 

Fary valetudinarians) ſays 1905 
| 4 „ Main- 


e Maintain a poet I 3 and eaſe, han, 
#4; And ſee what: rene and nad het | 
* books I pleaſ et $157 be 
. the year 1726 Pope ! me like to have 
been drowned, in returning, in a dark night, 
from Dawley to Twickenham, in Lord Bo- 
lingbroke s coach and ſix, Which was over- 
turned in a piece of water, Horace eſcaped 
being cruſhed to death, by the fall of a tree, 
in his garden, and was near viſiting the hh des 
below, as he deſcribes the incident in an oc- 
caſional ode. Pope was ſaved by the activity 
of the poſtilion, who broke the glaſs to get 
him out. He loſt the uſe of two of the find 
gers of his left hand, and was under the car 
of Arbuthnot and St. Andre. So near was the 
public being deprived of his valuable life! 
The philoſopher, ſays the excellent Hurd,” 
talks without experience; the man of the 
world, without principle. Pope became qua- 
lified as much as any man to underſtand, as 
well as to catch, the manners living as they 
riſe. What he could only know in the ab- 
ſtrat at Binfield (to hold an ' expreſſion of 
the logician 8) he "na in the concrete at 
19% et {20208 "Ties 
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8 He there - ſaw: the PREY 
| ſcenes of life paſting in review before his f 
mind, as exactly as the beautiful objects on 
his riyer Thames, from his camera obſcura. 
He undoubtedly got a great deal of know] 
ledge by his ear, in which nothing Was ever 
loſt; as well as by his eye. Every body was 
glad to bring or give him information. He 
was acquainted with the great men of both 
ſides. For as yet his poetry was of no party. 
Horace and Virgil kept not higher company 
than Pope did or might have done — “ who; 
t once refuſed the viſit of a Queen. If there 
was any thing of which he was totally igno- 
rant, it was his own fault. For he ſtamped 
Lord Bolingbroke, his guide, philoſopher, 
and friend, with a ſort of omniſcience; and 
ſays, that Warburton underſtood, though 
the only man in the world, as much as he. 
Yet, with all the advantages Pope enjoyed, 
his judgement on men is faid ſometimes to 
have deceived him. With the greateſt op- 
portunities of knowing mankind, ſays Tin- 
dal, in his Hiſtory of Englend, he was a very 
Le judge of thera, He SOL him to have 
| been, 


1 1628 J 
been, though not the greateſt Sen, yet 
undoubtedly the moſt pleaſing poet that this 
or perhaps any other country ever produced. 

His uncle, the famous Dr. Tindal, ſpoke his 
opinion very freely of Pope, as deficient in 
the powers of imagination, which, joined to 
his deteſtation of his irreligion, occaſioned his 
name to be mentioned three times in the 
Dunciad. In the latter part of his life, he 
ſeems to have confined himſelf to the men 
col oppoſition (for parties ran ſo high, that 
there was no neutrality in the nation}; Who 
met occaſionally at his houſe, to concert 
their meaſures. We know his * for 
he deſcribes them to be,. Gantt 


0. out of war, and ap out of plac, 1 


It is worthy of obſervation, that there is no 
mention made of Mr. Pitt, though he had 
begun his career of eloquence. and popularity, 
Lord Cobham, his uncle, who had his re- 

giment taken from him about. this time by 2 
Sir Robert Walpole, he praiſes laviſhly. Pitt 
was in the higheſt oppoſition to the Miniſter, 
with Pulte eney, Lyttelton, and Barnard, that 


4 prejudice or F could inſpire, and Pope 
choſe 


ta } 
ta commend. them with all a poet's, . 
power. e 18 called, by Mr. Horace Wal- 
ole, the Inquiſitor General. It may witl " 
truth be aſſerted, that there was no man who 
was not afraid of the ſtroke of his pen, or who, 
dared to ſet him at defiance. Every body ap- 
prehended it might be his own turn next. 
He. kept the whole kingdom in awe of him; 1. 
as, Delany aſſerts, Swift did the kingdom 
of Ireland. Hear him in the frenay; we prox 
: m declare cru 
, 1 am proud to FUR 
;i Ada; e of God, afr ee hq 
Paint to your imagination this diminutive and 
helpleſs mortal, requiring female aſſiſtance 
do raiſe him up in his bed; obſerve him fie! 
king there, with his implements of writing 
placed about him, culling of © phraſes, and 
ſorting of rhimes; committing every thing 
to paper that occurred in the cotverſation of 
the day; all the impreſſions of memory, and 
the rovings of fancy, to adorn and create 
FubjeRs for his Poetry; "whilſt others ſlum- 
. eee Mr. 1 cke's advice, and his 
1 taught him to record his chance 
thoughts, 


: 10 3⁰ 1 
thoughts, which may! de of the beſt "I eſt 
they ſhould be loſt, and never return again. 


His dictates and decrees from Twickenham 


had the effect of the letires de cachet of the 


tyrannical Tiberius, dated from Caprea, whieh 
ſtruck an univerſal panic, and became pro- 
ſeriptions of all whom he Was afraid of, or 
were become afraid of him. A 
Engliſh hiſtory remarks, chat it Süghe 
ſeem wonderful, the world was ſo much in 


terror of Queen Elizabeth, an inſignificant 


woman, without dignity, © crooked in her 


perſon,” and without teeth. But the fact is 
ſo. She governed, like Jupiter, by her nod 
a deſpotiſm, mankind would now be more 
likely to laugh At, than to obey Pres 1 am not 


certain that Lord Chatham would not have 


been able to conquer America (and his laſt 


declarations were to enter the liſts with her 
for that purpoſe) with his crutch, if he would : 
ſeriouſly have ſet about it, with opinion on 


his ſide, that governs every thing 


I this performance regarded method, it 
ought to have been mentioned ſooner, that 


"Ro 1 Binfield in 1716, 1 com- 
Pleated 


5 1 
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_ ſpectful py eee, o bbs. 
great | through his changes of place and 


- Mo. Mr. Melmoth, to whom this writer 


Was introduced at Bath in April, tells us, 
in Fitzosborne s letters, that he viſited the 
houſe in Windſor Foreſt, where Pope ſpent 


to his mind the juvenile poet, and his firſt 

patrons, wWho uſed: to bleſt the ruf. All 
pilgrimage to Binfield is now at an end, for 
the houſe is reported to be. pulled down. 
Dr. Middleton, in his letter from Rome, ac- 
 knowledges, that he amuſed himſelf with the 
thoughts of taking a turn where Cicero and 
his friends had held their phz/oſophical diſputa- 
tions, or ſtanding on that very ſpot where 
he had delivered ſome of his famous orat ions. 
Binfield could eaſily afford as many agreeable 
reflections to the imagination of a Melmeth. 
The houſe and grotto at Twickenham will 
awaken the moſt ſluggiſh memory, and keep 

alive the idea of the poetical founder. There 

is no paſſing through the cloyſters of Mag- 

dalen College, in Oxford, without caſting 


an 
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„The hiſtory of my tr Fs 


ee e e hi 


Addiſon, from whence his genius r t 
played itſelf. A leaf of bays 


from the tomb of Virgil, at Naples, and pre- 


ſerved in the desk upon which this Ellay as 
veritten, would alone be ſuſſicient to Proven 


the Roman Poet from fading on the me 


Sed carmina major imago. Er Pepe infem 


my reader of his removal f to 
Twickenham, from a letter of:Dec. - 1718, 
ranſplantation and fer- 
tlement, which you requeſt; would require 


a volume, were 1 to enumerate the many 
fates, attending that important part of my 


life: much more, ſhould T deſcribe the many 


| draughts, elevations; Profiles, een. 


&c. of every palace and garden propoſed, 1 in- 
tended, and happily. raiſed; by the ſtrength 
of that faculty, wherein all great geniuſes 
excel, Imagination. At laſt, the Gods have 
fixed me on the borders of the Thames, 
the diſtricts of Richmond and Ticks hatr 
It is here I have paſſed an den my 
* * that has once been ; A. Poet. W 


- 
a 
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degraded to a es, and at laſt, through 
mere dulneſs, is turned to an archite 
Ruff head acquaints us, that Pope bd 
his villa for Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mans- 
field, upon the eaſieſt terms. Let the tra- 


veller continue to viſit the reputed birth-houſe 


of our immortal Shakſpeare. I have no de- 


ſire to injure popular belief, nor future jubi- 


lees at Stratford, nor a ſcene of theatrical re- 
preſentation. But, an Oxford friend, old, 
learned, and orthodox enough for a mitre, 


(of Maudlin's learned grove) aſſured me, that 
converſing many years ago with the miniſter 
of the town, who, from his own retroſpec- 
tive knowledge, and his beſt inquiries, which 


included more than an hundred years, was 


able to give ſome account, induced him to 


conclude, that the wrong houſe was pitched 
upon for the birth- place of our great dramatic 
poet. Should it be aſked, if this is a proof 


againſt a received opinion? I think not: let 
it then be treated, as hearſay of hearſay, and 


afford an opportunity of ridiculing this ſort of 
evidence in the humorous lines of Prior, in 


his Turtle and Sparrow, SES —— 2 . 5 


4; 34:23: 
— an honeſt Rook - 
Told! it a Snipe, who told a Steer, 
Who told it thoſe, who. told it her. 


To return from this digreſſion. When ö 
Dryden left off the poetical trade, Pope took 
it up. Dr. Beattie, in his Eſſay on Poetry 
and Muſic, balances the merits of Dryden 
and Pope: allows more originality. to Dry- 
den, but thinks the profeſſed, happy, imi- 
tative powers of Pope put him upon a level. 
This critic aſſerts, that Pope's numbers are 
| ſweet, but elaborate ; and our ſenſe of their 
energy is in ſome degree interrupted by an 
attention to the art diſplayed in their contex- 
ture: and that his ſtyle may be thought to 
| have leſs ſimplicity, leſs vivacity, and leſs of 
the purity of the mother tongue; but that 
it is at the ſame time more uniformly ele- 
vated, and leſs debaſed by un 2962 thai 
that of his great maſter. | __ 7 

Pope was not, like Dryden, the Farah of 
2 Tonſon. But his integrity received a blow 
from an Long printer, after his death. He 


never was in a hurry to publiſh, nor, as he 
| deſcribes a diſtreſſed Poet, to Print. 


"wi "before 
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1 
2. e 
oll 4 by hunger, and requeſt of friends. 
In the opinion of a good judge, the ele 
gant tranſlator of Pliny and Cicero's Letters, 
and the author of thoſe of Fitzosborne, 


from which laſt performance the following 


quotation is made, Mr. Pope ſeems to have 
raiſed our numbers to the higheſt poſſible per- 


fection of ſtrength and harmony: and, I fear, 


all the praiſe that the beſt ſucceeding poets 
can expect, as to their verſification, will be, 

that they have happily imitated his manner.“ 

And in another place he obſerves, in our 
poet's commendation, that what has been ſaid 
of a celebrated French trauſlator may be ap- 
plied to Mr. Pope, that * it: is doubtful, 

whether the dead or the living are maſt oblig- 
ed to him. May it not be affi rmed as truly 
of Pope's poetry, as of Dryden's by Congreve, 
that, * take his verſes, and diveſt them of 
their rhimes, disjoint their numbers, tranſ- 
poſe their expreſſions, make what arrange 
ment and diſpoſition you pleaſe of his words, 
yet ſhall there eternally be poetry, and ſome- 
#hing which will be found incapable of being 
St "Ba - re- 


i #5 4 


. [5 1 3 
eee into abſolute -proſe ?” Shenftone 
_ praiſes Young, for bringing thonghts from | 
their lurking-places and moſt ſecret receſſes. 
Pope certainly deſerves as much applauſe. for 
compriſing and condenſing more ſenſe into 
one line, than ever had been done before. 
Dean Swift chus happily * the OO 
of his friend: 


In Pope I cannot read a line 

But with a high, I wiſh it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix * 
More ſenſe than I can do in'fix.” “ 


Our} poetry, which was drawn by the leffer 
and greater artiſts to French wire, an alluſion 
of Lord Roſcommon, Pope converts into 
Engliſh fterling. His expreſſions have the 
merit of Proverbs, | and become maxims of 
morality (I do not ſay that an ethic ſyſtem 
| Can be drawn from his works, as may be 
done from Shakſpeare's) for every body to get 
by heart. Though he had ſo good an ear for 
poetical harmony, he had no paſſion for 
muſic. Milton knew it ſcientifically and 
practically. The organ was a principal amuſe- 
ment after he loſt his ſight. Pope could not 


SE ER 


have fling; time to have been great in poe- 7, 
try, painting, and muſic. Buononcini ſet his 
ode and choruſes, in the tragedy of Brutus, 
to muſic, which were performed at Cannons. 
He could hardly believe the reality of what 
people affected to feel from Handel's grand 

cCompoſitions (as great as Orpheus pro- 


duces in his St. Cecilian Ode), till he cou- 


ſulted Arbuthnot, who aſſured him of the 
vaſt powers of Handel. I cannot help it, ſays 
Pope, according to the Biographia, at Lord 
Burlington's, where he often ſaw Handel, but 


what ] hear pleaſes me no more than the 


airs of a common ballad !” It is ſurprifing 
that Pope, who was bred up in the-moſt re- 
ligious of all religions, if the expreſſion is 
adtniſſible, ſhould be off his guard, and bur- 
leſque the firſt Pſalm; for which Blackmore, 
of pious and unpoetical memory, reproved hims 
and got for his pains a niche in the Dunciad: 
He was not in the contempt of Pope, till this 


unlucky prudery of his unweatied pen. For 


he deſires, in a poſtſcript of a letter to Mr. 
Hughes, in 1714, his humble ſervice: to Sir 
Richard Blackmore. Some ſtanzas in one of 
Ft LES a2 his 


(£982 }Þ 


his 0 ful letters border upon immodeſty. 
But gallantry prevents a criticiſm on the laſt 
Une of the 1 Canto of the Raps of the- 


| Tok 


may be in the original text, the tranſlator has 
pretty well diſguiſed it. The old Crone, if 


not over modeſt, is not very barefaced.” If ſhe . 


can be excuſed having fix huſbands, ſhe could 


not well ſay leſs of them. 'Chaucer, to the 
preſent race of readers, is what Ennius was to 


the Auguſtan age. He wants to be read with. a 
poems, which now employ the eofije@t 

criticiſm of ſo many learned writers and will 
bewilderand miſlead ſo many readers. Though 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's Chaucer is ſo much admired, 


gloſſary as much as Rowley's (orChattertor's) 


few will ſtudy a dead and antiquarian lan! 


guage, for the ſake of the prologue or tale of 


the Wife of Bath, or even the epic ſtory of 
Palataon and Arcite. The tranflation 1 in qo. . 


\ 


% | 1 5 tion 


Pope ee the protigyls to Dore! 8 5 
Wife of Bath (and probably the prologue 
that appears with the name of Betterton) 
which Dryden ſays, he durſt not adventure, 
becauſe it was too licentious. Whatever 


* 
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1 30 nf 
tion was "IM for the youth of Pope, than 
the old age of Dryden, Pope's verſion was 
publiſhed by Steele, in his Miſcellanies in 
1714. Hughes, the agreeable poet and 
proſe· writer, hearing this prologue was to 
by inſerted, which, as the editor of his life 
ſays, was inconſiſtent with his ideas of de- 
cency, withdrew his name and his contribu- 
tion of pieces. In one of the ſupplemental 
volumes to Pope, is a letter addrefled to him 
by a free correſpondent, with a double en- 
tendre, intentionally introduced, to hold vp 
to him the fort of converſation he always di- 
rected to Lady M. W. Montague, which all his 
friends complained of. His traditional warmth 
to that Lady, who in a few points reſembled 
Homer's Penelope, and whom Pope panty 
might have in his eye, in his verſion, 


(A woman lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 
In body perfect, and compleat in mind) 
reminds the reader of a Captain Fiſh, ſup- | 
porting the character of Mark Anthony, i in 
Dryden's All for Love, performed at Blen- 
heim in 1718, to amuſe the Duke of Marl - 
borough, and for which Biſhop Hoadly wrote 
a prologue. He acted his part in ſuch a man- 
D 4 „„ 
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ner, that Sir Richard Steele whiſpered the 5 
Biſhop, My Lord, 1 doubt this Fiſh is 
4 Fleſh.” : Pope was prevailed upon to e- 
paunge two lines from hig Eloiſa to Abelard, 
that were fitter to have come from the mouth 
of Julia (and breathed more ardour than 
belongs to Ladies in a cloyſter) than from 
the pen of the wife of Abelard. _ | 
All reformers. ſhould be better than other 


men. But it often happens, that many a verſe 5 


and proſe man, who has no character of his 
own to loſe, attempts, without the excuſe of 


provocation, to take away that of another. 
The hand that cannot raiſe a hovel, may 
be impious enough to demoliſh a temple, ſays 


a living author. This is not meant to be ap: 
plied to Pope. He had a reputation to loſe, 
and did not imagine, when he made his ene · 

my leſs, he became bigger himſelf. He ge- 


nerally put his name to his writings of the 


fatyrical caſt ; and, as Dr, Brown. expreſſes it 


in a printed letter to our accompliſhed Lord 


of London, * had a name to put.” Pope, at 
one time, muſt have been upon the beſt terms 


of friend ſhip with Lady Wortley, for he ad- 


dreſſes 


— 


1 114 15 
drefles ſeveral complimentary "OR to 1 3 

and he uſed to be frequently in the company 
of Lord Hervey. She ſends him three very 


ſpritely letters from Turkey, and tells him, 
ſme is reading the Iliad, with the more ſatis- 


4 faction, becauſe ſhe is on the ſpot where all 


the great actions in Homer are performed. 
6 You are the three happieſt poets I ever , 
heard of, ſays this fair correſpondent; one 
(Addiſon) a Secretary of State: the other 
(Congreve) enjoying leiſure, with dignity, 


in two lucrative employments : ; and vou 


Who have drawn the golden current of Pac 

tolus to Twickenham,” ' A memoir of this 
uncommon Lady would be an agreeable. pre- 
ſent to the reader. If the writer of this 


ſketchwere in poſleſſion of mate rials, he would . 
conſider the putting them together a pleaſing 
| employment for his pen. There is no doubt 


of the authenticity of the letters that go by 


| her name, at leaſt no proof of their ſpuriouſ- 


neſs has been adduced. The exactneſs of the 
relation is ſometimes called in queſtion. Our 


Embaſſador, Sir James Porter, in his Obfer- 
Jan, takes no notice of her book nor au- 
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thorities. 
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rhotities: * The voluptuous deſcription of ths 4 
baths at Adrianople could never ſurely be de- 
ſigned for the public eye. She would deſerve | 
cenſure merely for the diſcovery, from the 
delicate part of her ſex in England as well as 


in Turkey, and for telling the truth only, 
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and run the riſque of ſome penance, as the 
unveilers of the Eleuſinian myſteries of old 
were fubject to. It is well known, that Pope 
and this Lady afterwards quarrelled, and wrote 
and faid the cruelleſt things of one another 
they could think of; for ffiendſhip with wits 
of different principles is very ſubject to mor- 
tality. Lady Mary aſſiſted in a fatire againſt 
him (Hard as thy beart, and as thy birth ob. 
feure, is one of the bitter lines); and ſhe calls 
him, what ſhe had done a thouſand times be- 
fore, the wicked waſp of Twickenham, in 
her entertaining letters from the Eaſt. „That, 
man, continues the Lady, has a malignant 
and ungenerous heart; and he is baſe enough 
te aſſume the maſk of a moraliſt, in order to 
decry human nature, and to give a decent | 
yent to his hatred of man and woman kind.” 
The benevolent ION Herring, in hig 
cor- 


8 ee e. = e 


te 1 

* with Mr, Duncombe, writes,” 
that if it muſt be admitted that Pope deſerves: 
to go by the name of a waſp, he has a title to 
that of a bee. Lord Hervey, a man of great 
accompliſhments and reſentments, was ar- 
dent to engage in the war of ſatire againſt 
Pope, and thought himſelf a match for him. 
Biſhop Hoadly, his friend, and alſo the never- 
to- be- forgotten champion of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, diſſuaded him from contending 
with a perſon whoſe trade was to ſcold and 
to beſpatter, and applied to him, ſucceſsfully, 
a ludicrous night adventure, though not a 
gleanly one, of Mr. Pate, the learned wool- 
lendraper. Pope does not ſeem to have want- 
ed courage to have ſatisfied Lord Hervey by 
a duel, if that is the meaning of his being 
eat home, if called upon.“ Not ſurely 

with a ſword, with which weapon Pulteney 

and 'Hervey had lately contended. It ended, 
on Pope's fide, with his oppoſing his antago- 
niſt with the point of his pen, © Satire's my 
<« weapon,” ſays our hero. This was ſport 
to the multitude :- but the -noblgman called 

in 75 and n for his auxiliaries, and 
dee 
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0 des not confeſs himſelf hurt hi his enemy. a 
Ne ſtooped, according to the talk of the town, 
ſo low, as to relate, that Pope was uſed to go 

about to his friends, to beſeech them to give 
him a little ſenſe, in order to ſupport him 


from day to day, for that he had very little 
of his own. ** So violent did I find e 
London,” ſays Voltaire, in his Letters on 
the Engliſh nation, . that I was affured * 


f ſeveral, that the Duke of 3 was a 


coward, and Mr. Pope a fool. [Hervey took 
| occaſion to. ridicule Pope, Gin his 'e rpetual 
boaſt of the number of his friends, and of 
every trifle relative to himſelf; It is certain, 


that no man, except old Montaigne and Sir 


William Temple, talks ſo much about him- 
ſelf, through all his writings; in "verſe, as 


well as in proſe. However tireſome or im- 


pertinent it might ſeem to his enemies, it Was 
grateful to his friends. It was having his 
ſtory from his own mouth. He does not 


value himſelf ſo much upon his faults and 


bis failings, as the Gaſcon, and perhaps had 


not ſo many of which he would have boaſted. 


But he aa in . than capital let- 
Ts , 


888 


We 
a 


: 5 45 * 
ters, 1 independence. of fortune and ſpi 0 
his hatred and contempt of fools, his love of 
his country, and his. eſteem of good men. 
Was the world the better for his ſatire ? If 
he was not able to make it better, like the 
pulpit orator againſt vice, or the animated 
Burke againſt corruption and the influence 
of the crown, he prevented it from "ON 


worſe. _ 
To . the as a 1 An 1 


* the author of that original Poem the % 
Spleen. He threatens Hervey, that 


— whilſt he breathes, no rich nor noble knave | 
Shall walk the world in credit to the gave. 


At the deſire of Queen Caroline, he kept 
back the long proſe letter of Lord Hervey, 
now inſerted in his works, for ſhe became 
apprehenſive i it might make her Counſellor, 
ſo he is deſcribed, Now at the ear of 


« Eve, familiar toad,” inſignificant in the 
public eſteem, and at laſt in her own, 


Lord Cheſterfield tells his - ſon, that 
he never was in company with Addiſon or 
Pope, but he roſe. up a better man, and fet 
a higher value upon himſelf, Why did 

„ og : Pope 


ä FF 
Pope ent ſo much in ſatire? Let bim ans 
-Twer for himſelf: #41 


Ask you what provocation I have had ? p 
The ſtrong antipathy of good to bad. 


Beſides, every body loves to hear every Wir 
abuſed, ſays ſomebody. As this obſervation 
may ſeem to be tinctured with the ſpirit of 
Rochefoucault, whoſe Maxims Warburton 
truly pronounces to be the entertainment of 
the idle, the envious, and the worthleſs part 
of mankind, it ſhall be aſſigned to nobody, 
He found, as may always be found, if look - 

ed for, vice, folly, and villainy, ſkulking 
about, or triumphant, in high places, as well 
as in lowrer ones, for the paſtime and ven- 
geance of his pen: ** Fools ruſh into my head, 
and fo I write,” ſays our ſatiriſt. It may be 
ſome doubt (I believe Bayle has ſentiments 
of this kind in his Eflay on Defamatory Li- 
bels) in the eye of morality, whether the 
purchaſer of a ſatirical libel does not ſhare in 
the guilt of the author; and whether the 
pleaſure in reading it is not of a criminal ſort, 
and a proof of the malignity of human na- 
| ture. 


| ties, he did not make o tree with the names 


Tt 
ture · There would be no Wh nor malen 
goods, experience tells us, if there were no 


receivers; and no ſcurrilous writings, nor 
bellous prints, would be publiſhed, to cor- 


rupt the ear, or to gratify the impudence 


of the eye, if there were no purchaſers. At- 


terbury approved ſo highly of the character of 
Atticus, for which Addiſon was made to ſit, 


that he adviſed Pope to go on, now he had 
found out which way his genius pointed. 
But Arbuthnot, with his dying breath, de- 


fired him to be leſs ſevere, 10 reform, and not 


10 chaſtiſe; and, to paraphraſe his meaning, 


to laugh only at folly, and to be content to 
put vice out of countenance with Horace, ra- 


ther than to ſtab like Juvenal. He was pre- 


paring for Euthanaſia when he wrote this 
letter. Pope returned him for anſwer, that 
he differed with him in opinion in his mode 


of correcting the world, and that he muſt go 


on bis own way, for the vice and the man 


were inſeparable. Vet, in the advertiſement 


to his ſatire, addreſſed to Arbuthnot, he tells 


the reader, it was owing to his friend's intreg- 
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of his enemies as they had done with TY | 


There are few fictitious names in Pope; none 
perhaps that the reader cannot apply to 1 
right owners. It is obſerved, that in the 
Dunciad, he often only gave the initial letter: 


but the next edition ventured upon the name 
at full length. Swift, in his Verſes on his 
own Death, pretends he did not deal in per- 

ſonal abuſe—Credat udæus Apella, non ego. 
The enſuing quotation breathes ſo much hu- 
manity, and wants nothing but truth to re. 


commend it, that it is worth the attention of 
future ſatiriſts : 


« Yet malice never was his aim, 
& He laſh'd the vice, but ſpar'd the name 5 


His ſatire points at no defect, 
But what all mortals may correct.“ 


ic Pope's temper had not led him to perſo- 
nality, the obſervation of Cleland (whom he 


deſcribes as a man of ſenſe and of i integrity, 


and, to be very parenthetic, who was the Will 
Honeycomb of the Spectator's club), in a 
letter to him, that all ſuch writings and. dif- 5 
1 courſes as touch no man, will mend no man,” 

might have given the biaſs to his pen. The 


* 


A, _ 


+ # +. Lage 

perſonalities i in his ſatires multiplied the Gals," 
The portraits of Sporus, Bufo, Clodius, Ti- 
mon, and Atoſſa, were purchaſed by every 
body. When he made a declaration, teſpect- 
ing the characters in one of his beſt perfor- 
mances; that no real perſons wete intended, 
it checked the reader and the edition. The 
public would not embrace a cloud for Juno. 
When he had his enemies in his power, he 
did not ſpare them. He received many let- 
ters from thoſe who Had offended him, con- 
taining either proteſtations of innocence, or 
= imploring pardon. But juſtice was to be ſa- 
tisfied. If there is not too much pomp in 
the alluſion, may it not be ſaid, that Pope, 
when be got his enemies at his feet, behaved 
_@f the tyrannicides of Kouli Khan, who- fol- 
lowed” their words up with blows, and, 
whilſt” they were diſpatching him, criedout, 
_ UYou' have ſhewn no pre ; and Re, hell 
«© have no mercy !”-  - 
Many of thoſe who affected to be kel hure, 
carried their concealed wounds to the grave. 
Even thoſe 'who wanted to put on a laugh, 
ey like Cibber, undertook to reply, and res 

My E . ſolved 
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_ off with, the worſt ; and had no reaſon, in the | 


Warburtonian language, to be. pleaſed with: 


their ſituation in the long run. Even the 
poſterity of thoſe he dragged e his tri 


bunal, ſtill read his poetry with, ſome pai 


and would expunge the peccant paſſages. - 
Their puniſhment and diſgrace remain on a 


record as indelible as on adamant, though 


their delinquency does not appear. Like the 
ſpot of blood on Lady Macbeth, the words 


cannot be v away. As Sir C. H. Wil- 
liams, a great wit and a great courtier, was 
coming down the Thames, with a well-known 


literary gentleman who lives upon its poeti- 
cal banks, he pointed to Pope's houſe, where 


the Bard was lying in his ſhromd, and cried 


out, in the words of Falſtaff, «I am afraid. of 
the gunpowder Perey, though he be dead. 
The verſion of Homer, according to our 


laſt critic, became, after à little practice, 
leſs difficult; and he gives reaſons to prove 


the tranſlator able to do juſtice to the great 
original, and defends the mode of his tranf- 
e, Pope ſet himſelf FY er uhh, to 
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traniate;/givan benen 10 many Iines a day 
like the navigator, who reckons his veſſel 
will compleat- her voyage at a ſet time, if 
ſhe continues to Hail. at ſo many knots an 
telton (as yet without a title) aſked Pope 
one morning, how he had ſlept during the 
night. 1 have not had a wink of fleep, 
ſays our poet; but I have fared as well, for 
I have tranſlated forty, lines of Homer.“ Lyt- 
telton (now ennobled) thinks the tranſlation 
performed, not ſo much in the manner of 
Horwer, nor 1 to the 45 in all 
ML. Stockdale affirms, that every im- 
partial judge muſt allow, that Pope in gene- 
ral excells his original, in propriety, in beau- 
ty, and in fire; and, in ſhort, that he im- 
proved on Homer; and juſtly pronounces, 
| that if he had only favoured the world with - 
his tranflation of the Iliad, it would have 
ranked him with our great and celebrated 
_ poets.” Pape was aſſiſted by the living and 
the dead, He ſtood upon the ſhoulders of 
* ee and he had literary pieneers 
E 2 ene to 
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Mansfield, perhaps about the time'that our 


ff. ; 


to Amooth the way for him. After all; Mut- 
ley pronounced the verſion to be Spondanus, 


and not Homer. Some of thoſe who do 


+ not with me well (I quote from memory) 


ſays Pope, in a letter to Addiſon, when he 
was tranſlating Homer, affert, that I, do not 


_ underſtand n! but they have never ex- 


amined me.“ It is handed about, that Lord 


poet pleaſantly obſerved, How ſweet an Ovid 
* Murray, was our boaſt !” has ſaid, “ that if 
Mr. Pope was not at firſt fo well acquainted | 
with the language of his original, before he 
finiſhed his tranſlation he became a therough 


maſter of it.” Bentley's opinion (which was 


rather ſtolen than given) came round to 
Pope, and occaſioned all the flippancy of his 
pen, that ſhews itſelf fo. often, againſt that 
great critic and hyper- critic. Bentley is re- 
ported to have obſerved on Pope 8 publica- 8 
tion, in this Woolſean egotiſm, . This man 


is always abuſing me or the king.” Except to 


the choſen few who can taſte the flavour of 


preferable to the original, more read, better 


un- 


x 53 J 
Ann APY more admired. We are Tro- 
jans, and not Greeks. The preſent obſer - 
vator (he does not mean to be a libeller on 
the Greek language) approves of the idea 
of that judge of both languages, the. critical 
and poetical Dr. Beattie, who recommends a 
literal Engliſh tranſlation of the lliad and 
Odyſſey in proſe, to preſerve a juſter notion 
of the ſimplicity of ancient manners. If our 
great Orientaliſt could have found leiſure to 
have afforded us only a proſe verſion of the 
Perſian poet Ferduſi, the Homer of his coun- 
try, it would have been a great acquiſition to 
poetry. We are in hopes that he will give 
the public (and I hope the public will give 
him every thing he asks of it) a verſion of the 
volumes, that are ſuſpended in the Moſque at 
Mecca, as Imlac calls them in Rafielas. A 
Lowth and a Jones have already exhibited 
beauties from the  poetical treafures of the 
Eaſt, that vie with Greece or with Roman 
Jame. 

The reader, * is not al over a 8 
and a Roman, will not be diſpleaſed with the 
following extract from the Eſſay on the Poe- 
* of the Eaſtern Nations, by the latter 


E 3 gen 


( 54 ] 
gentleman, at the end of his volume of melli+ 
fluous Poems (publiſhed in 1772) he calls, 
Tranſlations from the Afiatic Languages. I 
muſt once more requeſt, - that, in beſtow- 
| ing theſe praiſes on the writings of Alia, I 
may not be thought to derogate from the 
merit of the Greek and Latin poems, which 
have been juſtly admired in every age; yet I 
cannot but think that our European poetry 
has ſubſiſted too long on the perpetual repe- 
tition of the ſame images, and inceſſant al- 
lafions to the ſame fables; and it has been 
my endeavour for ſeveral years to ingulcate 
this truth, — That if the principal writ- 
ings of the Aſiaticks, which are repoſited in 
our public libraries, were printed with the 
uſual advantage of notes and illuſtrations, and 
if the languages of the Eaſtern nations were 
ſtudied in our places of education, where 
every other branch of uſeful knowledge is 
taught to perfection, a new and ample field 
would be opened for ſpeculation; we ſhould 
have a more extenſive infight into the hiſ- 
tory of the human mind; we ſhould be 
furniſhed with a new ſet of images and 
itudes, and a number of excellent com- 
poſitions 
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i 
ofitions would be brought to light, which 
future ſcholars might explain, kad future | 
: poets might imitate 
The tranſlator of Fingal 553 not failed 
(if he has failed at all) in his verſion of the 
Iliad, for want of literature or abilities; for 
they are equal to any thing. But Offian and 
Homer, though both of the profeſſion of 
Rhapfodifis, are thought to be very unlike. If 
the tranflator has pleaſed thoſe he wiſhed to 
pleaſe, he has not miſemployed his time. May 
this pen be permitted to apply to him, with- 
out Parnaſſian freer, A Tae homo or a 10 
nav? 


Ws 1; 25 70 hiftory he le, Jer fra ie | 
Pope, when he had finiſhed the Iliad, and 
his part of the Odyſſey (for, like Atlas, he 
got Hercules to bear now and then the weight 
of the poetical burden), did not give up the 
tuneful trade ; for he was certainly born, for 
nothing but to write. He ſpread the ingot of 
gold from the mine of Bolingbroke (if there 
Was any gold in the mine of his metaphy- 5 
fics) into ſuch rich poetical leaf, that, when 
we read che Eflay on Man, we think only of 
Þ . the 
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loſophy. He fitted the characters of Horace, 

without the violence of Procruſtes, to-Englith | 

follies, and to contemporary knaves. Dr. 

Beattie ſays, his imitations equal their arche- 

types in elegance, and often, furpaſs erm. in 
energy and fire. _ 

When Mr. Pope, a few years 280, "ak 4 
liſhed his imitations of ſeveral of the ſatires 
and epiſtles of Horace (ſays Mr. Spence in his 
Polymetis) * I immediately ſaw a connexion 
and chain of thinking in them; which, 
though I had read over the originals (ſome of 


them perhaps an hundred times) I had never 


regarded or ſuſpected before. I was ſurprized, 
in almoſt each of thoſe pieces, with the new 


light, and beauties that ſtruck me all at once. 


I compared the copies with the originals ; 
and found that Pope and Horace were much 


the ſame ; I mean as to the true ſpirit, the 
connexions, and their way of thinking. I 
then began to reflect, how I came not to ſee 


that! in Horace before, which I now ſaw fo 
plainly i in Mr. Pope's copies from him : and 
the only way I could find to account for it 


- 


Was, 


ns: b 17 1 
pas, kts J had at firſt been uſed to ſtudy 
_ each of theſe poems in the original by piece» 
meal; that I had been drawn every other 
inſtant from what Horace ſaid, to what he 
did not fay, and very often to what was not 
at all to his purpoſe ; that this. falſe and 
broken impreſſion of Horace's thoughts (taken 
in at a time when the mind receives impreſ- 
ſions moſt eaſily, and retains them moſt 
firmly) had given me a falſe idea of his man- 
ner of thinking, in general; and had pre- 
vented me from ſeeing theſe pieces of his in 
particular in a right light, till thoſe entire 
pictures of his thoughts were ſet before my 
eyes by a third perſon; who, by the way, 
was himſelf perhaps the better enabled to 
conceive Horace ſo clearly and fully as he has 
done, by his not having taken his firſt im- 
preſſions of that poet in the manner we 

uſually do at ſchools.” 8 
This quotation allures the pen to A a 
few words on Mr. Spence. His Dialogues on 
the Odyfley recommended him to Mr. Pope, 
and the amiableneſs of his diſpoſition conti- 
nued him in his intimacy to his death. His 
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marie is to his will in 1743. He was at this 
time Profeſſor of Hiſtory, and had been Pro- 


velled abroad with Lord Middleſex, and 


brought home with him materials for his 
Polymetis. | He was ſo high in patronage, 


that it is 2 certain he might have ob- 


him to n one. A very late inſtance, and 
inſtances of this ſort are very rare, a rejeti 
of lawn ſleeves, has diſplayed itſelf. A pre- 
' ference of a life of eaſe, and a love of litera 
ture (of which the epiſcopal Heliodorus and 
Huetius afford us inſtances) generally pre- 
ſerves to us the author, though it obſcures 
the man. Verſe is the product of the mind 
at eaſeꝰ and knowledge of moſt kinds is the 
child of leiſure, and of abſtraction from the 


world. Spence was content with his income 


of about nine hundred pounds a year, of 
which he directed a part to benevolence. In 


a ſtate of perſonal debility, he fell into a 
piece of water in his garden, at Byfleet, where 


he was drowned. What king Charles ſaid 


on the death of Cowley (Who loſt his life 


by 


by continuing under a 9 9 a whole nigh. 
in the meadows, near his houſe at Chertſey, 
in a deep fog) may be ſaid of Mr. Spence z 


He has not left a better man in England 


behind him.“ In criticiſm he took the can - 


did fide, He was an Addiſon, not a Zoilus 


or a Dennis. Mr. Pope admitted him into 


ſuch —— 97 eee ee 


prepared «|; large | collection of literary- anec- 
dotes and remarks from his converſation. A 


Mr. Milward collected the Table Talk of our 


Selden (who, as Lord Clarendon deſcribes 
him, had the happieſt way of making the 
moſt difficult things the moſt eaſily under- 
ſtood of any man) and dedicated it to Sir 


Matthew Hale and the reſt of Selden's execu- 


tors, being enabled to gather it © from the 
opportunity of hearing his diſcourſe twenty 
years together.” Spence intended theſe pa- 


pers for the preſs, after his death; and con- 


ditionally parted with them to his bookſeller 
in Pall-mall. But his executors, armed with 
a diſcretionary power, conſulted the poſthu- 


maus honour of the Editor (for poſſibly the | 


collection was not — of the great name 
their 
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„ & SH 
thai: friend Ugg! in the world, whoſe laſt 
work ought not to have been his leaſt) and 
coutinue it in manuſcript, to be conſulted, 

ke the Sibylline papers of old Rome, only 
upon extraordinary occaſions. Chriſtopher 
Pitt, the tranſlator of Virgil (is it aſſuming 
too much to aſſert, his beſt tranſlator ?) the 
contemporary of Spence at New College, | 
writes of him in this handſome manner, in 
1728, Mr. Spence is the compleateſt ſcho- 
lar, either in ſolid or polite learning, for his 
years, that I ever knew. Beſides, he is the 
ſweeteſt tempered gentleman breathing.“ 
How much richer in knowledge muſt he 
have been (for learning, like money and 
ſnow, accumulates Ws. faſt) for he "ers to 
2768 ? 9 
Pitt, who had publiſhed 10 f 
erinflation' of Vida and of the Eneid, imi- 
tated ſome of Horace's ſatires and epiſtles 
with great ſucceſs. In the judgement of 
many, they were almoſt equal to Pope's. 
'But it does not appear he thought ſo highly 
of them himſelf. He was cautious of mo- 
en any he underſtood Pope was en- 
5 Sed 
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b 61. 1 
gages in. 4 1 ſhould think it ſabrilege, 
he ſays, to touch upon any, where he has 


gone” before,” Pitt, who was enjoying him 


ſelf in the privacy and ſnugneſs of a rectory 


or two in Dorſetſhire, could be no match 


the vices and follies of a court 
and a great city, which are to furniſh images 
and characters to the ſatiriſt. Nothing is more 
trite and true, than that no one can deſcribe 
the manners he never ſaw, To draw to the 


life, the pen muſt 'draw //rom the life, Pitt 


was upon terms of friendſhip with Pope (who 
had praiſed his tranſlation of Virgil, as he did 


Merrick's of Tryphiodorus) and tranſmitted 


to him his manuſcript tranſlation of ſome of 
the books of the Odyſſey, of which he made 


as much uſe as he thought proper. Some 


lines extracted from a meagre volume of 
Pitt's poems, I am afraid, were put iuto the 
Bathos. Such a ridicule (but who can like 
it ?) might make him take hate pains, n 
write better verſes in futurrmſee. 

Dr. Donne (for I hope we are getting into 
hy road again) does not afford Mr. Pope ſuch 


oppor- 
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62171 
epportunity of entertaining ſatire as Horace. 
The copy certainly pleaſes us mote than the 
Griginal. - Dryden, ſays, that Donne was the. 
gieateſt wit in the nation. He calls. him, 
and perhaps. chriſtened him, \thermetaphyfical 
poet. Almoſt all his poems were written 
when he was very young. It is a taſk to 
ad and to underſtand an hundred lines of 
lus ſatires. A poœt, ſays ſome lively writer, 
aught to run like Ovid, or w, like Virgil, 
but never to ſtand fock, Hill like Donne.“ 
His intention was to write ſatire in à looſe 
familiar verſe; but unfortunately, it is mea- 
flure, without meaſure 3 like Lueilius or Ho- 
/ race, and not like Juvenal. Biſhop Hall's 
latires, called Virgidemarium, Which it ſeeras p 
did not fall in the way of Pope ſoon engugh, f 
are more lumineus and more muſical to the 
| ear. + The poetical ſatiriſt ſhould not oblige 
bis reader, as Barten Holyday ſays of Juvenal 
and Perſius, to chooſe a meaning or to ſind one. at 
The fatires of the divine“ Arioſto, viewed p. 
even through the thicknefs of an Engliſh at» M 
moſphere, are more intereſting to the reader. FE 
The Hilliad of poet Smart was not without p 
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its base, Fielding, either through con- 

viction or re! (aid of it, in a letter to 
e Ader s as witty as the hero 
of it was worthleſs. Two —— 
critic to be Stilen, odkicul; 25 philo- 
ſophical z and which, if they had been writs 
ten by Pope, would have been much admired, 
ſhould have a place here, though they fix 
ridicule on the hero who became at W 
A of che ohr Se 4d 0 
„ Hiatus valde Ane! oo g ee 
Tir m. Wales Wii of Wunden pace. 21 
0e was content to be an imitator, hen 
he ceaſed being a tranſlator. He never ſcru- 
pled to borrow - (but ſure he feldom borrowed 
from neceſſity, as" Warburton onee gave it 
under his hand—/ifera ſcripta manei ), knows 
ing he was fo well able to repay. No one 
can charge him with robbing and murdering 
at the fame time. III- nature may trace has 
parodies and attufions through fifty authors, 
My friend Thompſon (called from a particu 
lar compoſitiow Sickneſs Thompſon) had the 
DI to 2 E — with 
7 Ti- 


4 


5 [ PR 95 
15 Tibullus in ia hand; and 


was hardly any thing in Ham. 
had not pre- exiſtence in Tibullus — NV dic- 
tum, quod non dictum prius. He interleaved 


| Pope's works, as he ſaid; to obſerve how 
much originality there was in them. He was 
an excellent claſſic ſcholar, and, next to the 


Wartons, I imagine, the greateſt maſter of 
the Engliſh poets; both old and new. The 


admiters of Pope would not thank any body 
for detectin 8 his petiy larcenies | of Wit, : or 


proving too much againſt him. Thompſon 
is gone; and, to ſay nothi of his writings, 


his common- d ps re followed 


him. | 39 1 
A writer. flanted. — alias) years ago, ho 
poſted. Ben. Joins and ogy as an- 


duorors of Parnafſus:: ?: ( 


14544 4 


Thieves of renown, and ps of "RE 
A defender of Pope Dyes, 
whogave it as his opinion, that Pope adorned 
every ſentiment he adopted with a peculiar 
grace and dignity. In the following remark- 
able paſſage he ſeems to have imitated 1 


Ttalicus, ſays the vindicator: 87 
ce « Self- 


ends a 


| 


; * . * - ” " 
4 . g 2 


n 


— 


Another ſtill and ſtill another ipreads: 


His country next; and next all human race; 

. Wide and more wide, th ocrflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind; | 

_ Earth ſmiles around, with boundlel bent, bleſt; 
And heaven beholds i it's image in it's breaſt” . 


0  Eftiy on Man, Ep. IV. 363. 


tm Baltes Kids introduced chis ſtile upon 
a different occaſion. * ft] 4 33 


4 Signa reportandi a in Sem dusche 
1 "Ion perrumpit ſtagnantem calculus undam, 
Exiguos format per prima volumina gyres; 
Max tremulum vibrans motu gliſcente liquorem 


7 


Multiplicat crebros finuati gurgitis orbes ; 
Danec poſtrems | laxatis circulus oris, 


24 * 


8 geminas Patulo « curvamine ripas.” 


Lid. XIII. 23. 


. had OY ts Goole once before, 
in his Temple of Fame. Ie confeſſes, ** that 
he had ſerved himſelf all he could by read- 


ing,“ which muſt be admitted as an n apology 


F for 


1 Uthe PENNE thikdowakey. 
As — pebble ſtixs the peaceful lake: 
The centre mov'd, a cirele ſtrait ſucceeds; 


nd, parent, neighbour, firſt it will e 
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1 66 17 
for all his imitations. Neither the friends 
nor enemies of Pope ſeem to have diſcevered 
his making free with this Latin poet. Sup- 
poking Mr. 0 a his admirer (Mr. Ro- 
lines, e while of tate will d- 
ledge himſelf obliged to him for the 3 ingenuity 
of the application, the manage f t 
alluſion, and the harmony of the verſifica- 
tion. His enemies can only ſay, he found 


the gem in Italy : it may be added, he brought 8 


it into England, and, by ſetting it anew, 
gave it additional luſtre,” From what ſource 


did our great dramatiſt derive the following 
ſimilitude, in the Firſt Part of Henry VI? 


Was it from the Roman elaſſic, or from the 


volume of nature that was ee ee 
1 * is like a 4 in hs water, Rh 95 2 . 
Which never ceaſes to enlarge itſelf, 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought.” 


White the pen of recollection is in hand, 
let it be obſerved, that it was boaſted of Leo- 

| nidas, that it was all the property of Me. 
Glover, and that he bad not borrowed or 


ſtolen 


thi 


P 


t 0 1 


A pollte writer, lately mentioned, 
ey i an, ode gene drawn from 
grarideſt objects in nature, which is pretty 


know mort of Leonidas, the reader is recom 
mended-to the peruſal of Dr. Pemberton's 


on Poetry; and, if he abounds in 
elbe, to examine into theſe  pretenſions and 
mputed merit. 


genius was formed u the antients, and 
was 48 chaſte gs os I think there 


can be no proof that he could not reliſh as 
well as read Boileau in French. And yet 


Voltaire has theſe words, Pope, whom I 
was intimately acquainted with, could hard- 
ly read French; ſpoke not one ſyllable * 
our language, not being capable of doing it.“ 
What muſt the reader think of the letter to 
Racine? Voltaire has commended the poetry 
of Pope ſo warmly, in ſeveral parts of his 
works, that rorlidpe. he no where means to 

ee F 2 | 4” traduce 


tolen iy üirtiile, ot cornpariſon, or alkifion, | 
| The author is our pvetical Neftor, and'wrote 
- = vrhen he wens er years 


muscle ſays he, in Milton's manner. To 


Pope is often bcheden 0 to Beile, 2 


A 


— 


3 
* 
j 
4 
5 
** 


:  traduce him, nor miſrepreſent 1 
Poltaire's opinion of ſome of Pope s. poetry, 
1585 take it in his own Engliſh words, 0 let- 
5 ter of! his in Warburton edition. For 
my part, I look. upon bis poem called, the | 


| Poetry of Horace; 4 and inf, the 
in my opinion, above the Lu 


gentle graces; ſo great. variety, ſo 


| | hated, in his Letters on. the Engli 


did of Hudibras. He writes to Mr. Pope a 


| ſpritely letter in. Engliſh, on his acgident 
: 1 ne. from Lord: Bolingbroke's at Dau- 


printed, and preſented his Henriade to Queen 


his pen he miſrepreſented Shakſpeare! 
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aim. 1 Of 


Eſſay on Criticiſm, as ſuperior to the Art of t 


I never ſaw ſo; amiable. an —— Bagg 10 i 
( wit, 
and ſo refined. knowledge of the world, as is 
in this little performance. Voltaire ran: 


glich Nation, 
a ſmall part of the Rape of the Lock 2 ſo. he 


This great Genius Was two years in | 
Eagan, during which time he finiſhed, 


Caroline, He compoſed an account of the 
Epic Poets in our language; wrote a, ſhort 
poem in Engliſh; attended. our theatres ; but 
oh! never to be forgiven nor forgot, by the 
bigots! to his dying day, with his tongue and 
No 


2 


po pf 69 1 


the ſtones that envy has flung at me.” What 


the /Dunces wrote againſt him he collected; 175 
and, if 1 am not miſinformed, they were in⸗ 
tended to have been preſerved i in bundles in 


the Muſe eum, Whether they are to be found, 
or why they are not there,” let the curious 
in ſuch reſearches erim ine. by 


Here let us make a momentary pauſe, 
to aſk, if dullneſs alone, unleſs ſuperadded 
to malignity, is a ſufficient cauſe of abhor- | 
rence and ſeparation 1 from the reſt of the hu- 
man ſpecies | ?” Charles the Fifth defires Eraſ- 


mus, in! Fontenelle 8 Dialogues, to enquire, 
« what hindered him from being a ſtupified 
block ead ?“ It was nothing almoſt, ſays 
Charles 4 a mall diſpoſition of the fibres, or 
ſome ſlender matter which cſeapes the ſearch 
of the moſt exa anatomy.“ Neither 


Pope nor Swift ſeen” to have any "compunc- | 


tion” for the uſe or abuſe of their wit, ex- 


ceptang theit harmleſs naillery on x Vanbrugh. 


+ kd 1 3 


8 if? of 
ig 1 5118 py 


No man ever had ſo a enemies as 
Pope, nor was ſo well able to defend himſelf 7 
againſt them. © I wiſh, ſays Balzac, quoted 1 in 
the Spectator, I could pile up a Wolntaih of 
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IE 
and Addiſon. V. Sit * ſay * him - 
ME. 3 
| "oe genuine dullneſ 1 his 7 %% 

| Unleſs it fer d to be witty, — 
Swift pointed to an old oak, ag he. was 
walking with Dr. Young, and foretold, 
he himſelf ſhould begin tg decay at top. 1 
he had become one of his miſerable Strul- 
brugs ſoon after he wrote their hiſtory, his 
antagoniſts would have ed by Ps a ah 
dicial puniſhmept. M 
The bathos, or the art of . in po: 


etry, was the forerunner of the Punciad, 


Pope, by his wanton conduR- in that piece, 
provoked half the ſcribhlers. of the town, 
who pelted him from Grubſtreet with their 
ſcurrilities from year to year, till he could 
either hear it no longer, or found; he bad 
collected raw materials engugh ta manu- 


facture into a mock heroic - poem. Ie. way | 


preſented to the King in 1721. But it is 
probable, it could hardly be underſtood or 
admired by the Soyereign, who is known not 
to have loved poetry. On hearing the higheſt 
praiſes on Paradiſe Loft, he alked x with quick- 
neſs, wy did not Milton write in proſe ?” 


Cibber | 


1 
Cibber tells Pope, it was a fine compoſition, 
but an indecent triumph over a parcel of poor 
creatures, that he ought to have been aſhamed 


to contend with, Pope thought he had a 
Fight to revenge, and that he was doing a 
piece of ſervice in ſetting a mark upon his 
enemies ; for he ſays in one of his ſatires, 
he always _ That . il a is 4 
bad à friend, 


The hint of = Dumas is Kong Dryden's 8 
Mac Fleckno. It ruined authors with their 
bookſellers, for nobody would buy what they 


wrote; and it kept the preſs in ſome awe, 
which is more than the laws can do at pre- 


ſent. Pope offends in this n n his 


aſh maxim, that, 


No pardon obſcenity ſhould $45 a LEE 
2 particularly againſt * of Tard. W. 


Fommaps that 


Want of decency is. want of ſenſe. 


Dr: Delany confeſſes, that his Duriciad 3 | 


rates to the loweſt and moſt indelicate ; imagery 
and filth. He ſays, that a friend aſked Pope, 
to whom he ſhewed . the m in manu - 
+ ſcript, if he thought there was not ſome- 
t in the poem, that might give offence 
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to perfons chat loved and honoured him, or 
leflen him in their eſteem? To which Pope 
anſwered. I cannot tell but there may. Do 
vou think that any of the paſſages I object 
to, will raiſe you in the eſteem of any man 
living. whoſe. eſteem | you honour? I cannot 


ſay there is, replied the poet. And yet Pope 


paid no regard to this remonſtrance, but de- 
filed the pages of his ſatire, with Hercoraceous 
language, which perhaps he learned from his 


friend Swift, Shall this pen extenuate this 
offence in the words of Martial at n | 
1 a ſoftening of the firſt epithet) ) 


Taſeiva ef nobis pagina, vita S as 


Cleland and Savage were called upon (by 


e and prefaces) to appear for Pope, 


when he did not care to record his own ap- 


pearance, and ſerved in the double capacity 
of friends and of ſpies. Savage collected 
together all the anecdotes of the heroes of 
the Dunciad, that make them ridiculous 
in the notes. His high birth, his diſtreſſes, 
and his merit, made Pope his bene factor for 
life; and he contributed an annuity'of twenty 


pounds a-year towards his ſupport; but 


Op OE loft the pow” m—_ 


- 7 
_— 
= =" 4 


Fo 1] 
of Pope by 6 ads arrogance, and 


offenſive to our poet, and ſo injurious to his 


ſpirits (for Hawkeſworth told me it prayed 


upon his health) that he. was heartily glad 


when he withdrew from London. He might 


have ſaid, when he parted with Savage, wh 


had promiſed to take up his reſidence at 


Swanſea, in Wales, as Lewis the XIVth did 


to king James, when he affiſted him with a 


fleet and army for Ireland, . The beſt with T 
can beſtow is, that I may not ſee your face 
again,” Two lines from the Vanity of Hu- 
man Wiſhes ſtrike ſo forcibly upon my mind, 
that I muſt appropriate them, as deſcriptive 
of this witiappy: om the natur ſon of bn 
* 1 08! ; 


ce There mark what ills the ſcholar's life ail; Pn 


Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail!“ 
Sav: age would have been forgot (for characters 


of ingratitude are not worth a memorial), 
if his friend, almoſt the only perſon he had 


not alienated himſelf from, and who (as 
Archbiſhop Laud Taye 875 — never de- 


ſerts, 


| he had the art of chilling the liberality of his 
warmeſt patrons. His behaviour became ſo 
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horns, _ nee, ban . 


by the ſatiriſt himſelf. | 
made as clean by the poetical white-waſh 


+ | 
. 


tw 


dated the 1 peace at G e cl uy 
a place in the Dunciad, but was _— 
out of ſuch bad company with a compli 
Whether he was 


of the Thames, as he was before his dirty 


immerſion, may admit of ag mych doubt, a5 
whether 8 character that has been Nained | 


| by a rumour can be made afterwards as white 
as exmine, Hill had a ſpirit and a pen to 


obtain ſatisfaction for this intended diſgrace, 


a k occaſioned a ſeries of letters. between them; 


and expoſtulation, like a quarrel between 


5 — ended 1 in a reconciliation. What he 


writes of Pope is characteriſtical of him, and 
ſhews Mr. Hill capable of being a formidable 
poetic enemy. Perhaps this quotation has 
more merit than all that was written againſt 
him. It 1 1s hoped 1 the reader, though a friend 
to Pope, as well as the Effayiſt, will 15 
| di 


E 
rove the inſertion ; for Pope thought 5 


app 
the judgement t to make a friend of him, 
. Tuneful Alexis, on the Thame's fair fide. 

The Ladies plaything, and the Muſe's $ pride, a 
With merit popular, with wit. polite, | 
_ Fay tho! vain, and elegant tho” li ight, 

_ Deſiring and deſerving others praiſe, 

* Poorly accepts a fame he peer repays, 

©" Unborn to cheriſh, freakingly approves, 


And wantg the foul to ſpread the worth he loves. 


87 fe omnia the Pegaſus of Mr. Hill was apt 
fo run away with his rider, He wanted a 
bridle, and was often in danger of 

thrawn from his back, He was ſuch a poet 
as Statius, and may remind the reader of his 
ſttuation on a precipice, to the trepidation 
of the ſpeQators, in the poetical maſquerade 
of Strada. Though his works are not with⸗ 


out happy ſentiments and expreſſions of the 


tender and elevated fort, they are accuſed of 
furniſhing more examples of the falſe ſublime 
(for in the low nonſenſe, according to Ad- 


diſon's deſcription. of it, he ſeldom deals) 


than perhaps any poet who has ſo conſpicuous 
a a place © on 21 ny a comme 
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A new glaring meteor now | began to! ſhe Z 
vp its head above the literary horizon. The 
name of this giant was Warburton,” The 
appellation of Coloſſus is not to be given any 


*, A 
933 


q: longer, it having made ill blood between : 
Dr. Brown and our late eminent Oxford Pro- 5 


feſſor. This extr aordinary man roſe, from | 


being a practiſing attorney at Newark, where 


his father as towuclerk, to be Lord Biſhop of 


Glouceſter. Before he ſhook off the lay-habit, | 


he ſurveyed all the arguments for and againſt 
Reyelation, with great lahour and impartia- 


ty, and wrote afterwards with ſoyereign 


contempt of free-thinkers and their .cauſe, 


And yet, at one time, by the, orthodox he 
Was reckoned heterodox. He offered to en: 


liſt himſelf into the ſervice of Pope, and was 
taken at his word. He introduced himſelf 


at Twickenham, with a; yindieation of the 
Efay on Man in his hand, which poem was 
known all over Europe by Freuch tranſlar 


tions, His Attempt; was, to defend the fyſ 
tem, and confute Crouſaz, a profeſſor i in 
Switzerland. Crouſaz, it was ſaid, made it 


tremble to its centre; but this defender of 


Pope's 


1 


3 Pope 8 ethical nd to prop it up 


Dr. Middleton. deſues Warburton to adviſe 
Pope ta he content with his explanation, 
and de fend it with the arguments he has found 


by &. 5-4 
k ; 


the more unſolid was its foundation thought 
to be · It is' more eaſy, ſays Mr. Wynd-, 
ham; in i n . Wales, to deſtroy 
Hypo up t one. H 
1 revry not e come at the right hour, 
the ſyſtem. would never have been half ſo well 
undlerſtood. It could not have. reſiſted the 
| ſhock. of time, and the faſhion of new. opi- 
nions. This champion preſerved. Pope from 
the ſentence of condemnation. Dr. Trapp, a 
cold poet, but a warm and reſpeQtable. oritic, 


ſomewhere aſſerts, that, Pope's diſcoveries i in 


1 the moral, world: entitle. him to as much ap- 
plauſe, as. Newton's in the phyſical one.“ If 
This obſervation is not to be found in his 
Works (but I think I read it -whilſt at the 
univerſity), let it be conſidered, ag à flip of 
memory, but not a perjury of the pen. 


"Wirburtan became - maſter of the ſpirit of 


82 | | ens Pope, 


The more this metaphyſical, poem was | 
| Guveped, till the new commentator; appeared, 
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Tate gu, Watbiirtonj ann bs 
earlieſt friends, who were Pope's enemies 
ned roughly aud carndly ul bad, car WE 


ſays, that no poet ever treated ſo 


es noun: — — 


ing notes on his works, of which he gave 
him the profits and the cuſtody” ee 


Eſſay was collected . from the-worlt paſſages 


of the worſt authors.“ This was: 1 


known to Pope, or forgot or forgiven. He 


a who ſays a great deal, has always me 


fo unſay. The younger Richardſon — 


* that Pop never mw of the — he 
& the een to Fatalifiny | vile ; deim. 


Denina (in his Revolutions of 2 


ſubject with ſo much ſublimity—bur, An 
it is nothing more than a verſification of 


the ſyſtem of Leibnitz, as E eee . 
is that of Epicurus. 2 


The Optimiſt in Voltaire 1 a ur on 
| TRE 8, or rather Leibnitz's poſition, % What- 
ever 
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« ever 1 is eight.” This (relative to Pope) 


Richardſon fays, is of his own knowledge, 


and that he was privy to this Effay, from the 
firſt feratches, to the laſt laboured marmſcript 


in printed characters, which Pope gave him, 


on account of his trouble, in collation. But, 
the Commentary made the Poem confidered 


as pious and philoſophiczl. Poetical, at leaſt 
enough fo, it had been generally allowed, 


Had the great Warburton changed his opi- 


nion, or was it altered by intereſt? No 
matter; perhaps he was right ar laſt. But 
ſurely friendſhip may corrupt the heard, as 


certainly as money corrupt the heart. 
The Biſhop of Carliſle, Mee his 


late new edition of his tranſlation of King's 


Origin of Evil (in oppoſition to Dr. War- 
durton, who, while on a vile at Cambridge, 


was ready to quarrel on the ſubject) afferts, 


that Bolingbroke extracted the ſcheme of the 
beſt, from the book of the Archbiſhop (whoſe 
manuſcript diary: of his own life is ſaid to 


be extant) and that Lord Bathurſt told him, 


He had hows! | — collected notions in the 
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ſcendently pathetic or ſublime in Pope ? Mr. 
Stockdabe, an admirer of our ne 
this fide idolatry, thus replies: 


b 8s. 


of Pope, when he wWas ik the [77 on 
Man. ED Hen Ms, | ORR ++, 
Of 0 Eflayo on. Kaho — vRY Warton 
fays, he has reaſon; to believe, was fir rite 
ten in proſe (according to a precept of Vida 
to. his pupil), Pope's friend Richardſon _ pro- 
nounces, that Pope always ſpoke of it as an 
_ wrregular collection of thoughts, thrown, to- 


ether, as they offered themſelves, a, Ho- 


race's Art of Poetry Was, and written in im 
tation of that irregularity, L which he even ad- 
mired, and ſaid was beautiful. But Warbur⸗ 
ton, a Columbus in ahn ch Pope a 
better leon 


1400 TALE LEES | I al 77 n 55 
For lear ned. eee view, 7 
In Homer, more than Hamer knew ag 5 


In apſwer to a queſtion Spec more ho. 


twenty years ago, in the Eſſay an the Life 
and Writings of Pope, What is there tran- 


Paſſages throughout His works; * filial 


a poſtrophe to the age and infirmities of an 


(wg 


ſays, is beyond all com 


ter-writing Ladies) are all tranſcendently 
tranſcendently ſublime in Pope.“ 
excell in the ſublime and pathetic, only es 


caſionally; but, it might as well be objected 


but once, as to Pope's excellence in the pa- 


thetic and ſublime, that he did not always 


diſplay i it.” If Dr, Warton could have fore- 
ſeen that he ſhouſd have been called to ſuch 


ſevere account, he would perhaps . have 
couched his queſtion in terms more guarded, 
It muſt be confeſt, though the two editions 


tunate Lady=—his Prologue to 
Cato—his Eloiſa to Abelard LN Beattie | 
and more intereſting than any of Ovid's Les 


patbetie; and aſſerts, that a ſunimer*s«day 
would elapſe before we could read all that is 
It may 
indeed be acknowledged (ſays Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth) that Pope has diſplayed his power to 


to Milo's ſtrength, that he carried an ox : 


— 


of his book found purchaſers, yet he braught 


over but few of his readers to his opinion. 


But no reviewer of the ſubject became ſo pet - 


not inclined to ſhew him much mercy. 
4 SG coo Another 


oh 


. ſonal as this champion; though Ruffhead is 
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| Another volume of the Eſſay is eagerly ex- 


pected in the -counſe of this literary ſeaſon, 


votwirhſtanding as 29a Who the . 

5 Piece of criticiſm. en 
Pope refuſed a Sins of Doctor Lanes | 

from the univerſity of Oxford, during a viſit 


there, becauſe they would not confer the ſame 


| honour on his net favourite, who, it muſt be 


* was to them a fete man. 


Pope had ſuch a melody of vcice, F that, 


ea to Lord Orrery, honeſt Tom South- 


ern chriſtened him, the little nightingale.“ 
] was told the other day, he was called, for 
the tine. Wycherley's Crutch;“ alluding 


either to the different ſizes af their perſons, 


or the ſupport that Pope was giving to an 


edition of the other's poems. A friend, ſince 
dead, had an opportunity of paſſing much 
time at the late Lord Radnor's at Twicken- 
ham about the year: 1740,” where Pope, 
who was his neighbour, often viſited,” be- 
cauſe. he could have his own way, ſick or 
well, and where every thing was made con- 
venient to him: where nobody was admitted 
. whom he did not love, or who. di 


. © 


— . —— na_ps: —— . —ü—ñ—ͤ a9 


not love. 


43. 


hk, 6466) pure er m epiſtelary infects 


of Pultehey to the Dean of St. Patrick. Nie 
uſed to ſay, that 'Pope's converſation Was of 
the moſt” agreeable. kind; and that, in 140 


judgadiiern," it was iraplſſible wo change vn 
word für the better, in the bsurſe en 


longeſt" ebnferende. His table talk bedalne a 
banquet fer tlie next day, as Plutarth re- 


cords ef forme eminent perſon. Pope ſays ot 
himiſtlf, that he was able to expreſs his 
thoughts, very collectedly, at table with 
three! or four friends 3 but that he was diſ- 
concerted in a large niixed Company, A de- 
licate tnan/fancies; that he is: ſurrounded: by 


a thouſand ſpies, und that his :thoughts*are 
anticipated before his words are heard. Doors 


have eyes, and walls have ears. But this 
orator, for ſuch he was, if true nce 
cohßſtas, not ini elocution, but in fayihg what 


is proper on the | brcaſion, diſplayed himſelf 


to more advaiitage in the cloſet than in the 
ſenate; He made but a poor appearance at 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords; he was afraid 
cf ſaying too much or too little, and thought 


(like Addiſon in the Houle of Cemmons) 
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be had, More to loſe 
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le, than to get chere. "He 
owns, that he had but ten words to utter, 


and he made two. blunders in then. Pope 


had been ſummoned by Atterbury to give 
ſoms account how! he paſſed his time at 


Bromley, who | hoped his poetical friend 
_ woul, deſetibe him as more occupied in poetry 
than treaſon. Pope, who was by no means 


a lute in the houſe, became a trumpet out of 


it. He appealed, like a tribune, to the people, 


for him. He plucked up courage, when it was 
too late, thus publickly to oa ge Ivo in- 


ee prelate,: At PSY: 


How pleaſing Atterbury' s \ fokter — 1 | 
Hor ſhone the ſoul unconquer d in the Tower! 


. in another place, he n che ak 


dor of his baniſhment. 85 
Dherg are not many ardent 1 


| en or otherwiſe, and what are called 
Bon mots, of Mr. Pope. (If the remark is not 


irnpertinent in this place, I recollect that 
: Cowley aſſerts, that Cromwell did not 
leave behind him the memory of one wiſe or 


: witty apophthegm, even amongſt his domeſ- 
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56 ſervants or greateſt flatterers. ) Our poet 


«bad perhaps rather to write on marble, than 


to truſt to the evaneſcence of memory, and, 
to uſe the phraſe and advice of Mr. Foote, 


the late great maſter and actor, in the low 


y, to bottle up his wit. The laſt eritic 


and biographer of our poet (who! writes for 


his readers, in the compliment of the im- 


partial Dr. Kippis, with the reflections and 
obſervations of a Plutarch and a Tacitus) re- 


collects but a ſingle repartee. A ſecond ſhall 


be exhibited from Ruffhead, in the virtuoſo 


language, in good preſervation. The late 
prince of Wales honoured Pope with à viſit 
at Twickenham, who, on his expreſſing the 
moſt dutiful profeſſions of attachment, gave 


his Royal Highneſs an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, very ſhrewdly, that, his love te princes 


was mconfiflent 4awith bis diflike of kings, fince 


_ princes may in time be kings, Sir, replies 


Pope, I (conſider - royalty, under that noble 


and authorized type of a Lion. Whilſt he 
is young, and before his nails are grown, he 


may be approached and careſſed with ſafety 
and pleafure,” Pope was as excellent in profe 
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* verſe,” ns ho ſays, it n 


as the other. Thie reports of the Inproviſatori 

poets would be incredible, if obſervation had 
not verified them. A few ſeaſons ago, there 
was an Italian Rhapſodiſt in London; who, 


as I am told, made excellent extempore 


verſes on every ſubject that was propoſed to 
him. Art and Nature can do wonders: to- 

gether. The ſtyle of Pope's eſſays and letters 
is the propereſt in the world, The Eſſay on 
Sbakſpeare is fo perfect (144! on Homer is not 


leſs fo): that our claſſical editor of that dra- 


matic. writer confeſſed. ta his friends, that 
* his preface ſtood in his way, and made bim 
loth to put pen to paper. Pope, like Dr 


never let his proſe. 3 upon his verſe, | 


var his verſs upon big;proſe, Pie leid-down 
plans for. more publicati ns, if 


confounds the projects of 5 4 . 


cians, had not defeated; them. The outlines 


of the heroic poem of Brutus have been ſeen 
in the hand- writing of Lord Lyttelton. Upon 


what grounds this is aſſerted ĩs no forgot; for 
the informant is no more. It was ſaid, that 


12 
3 


2s eaſy to expreſs bis thoughts in one mode, 


"of * 1 2 


wards s better Lbwn as the e rtl 


of the manners and principtes of the times, 
with the ſuppoſition that he would take the 


epic pen, and erect it into a poem. But he 
was not a man to pace in another's Lees, 
As Pope has been called, with Bolleau, the 
Poet of reaſon, there i is no doubt he would 


have fraught his poem of Brutus with wil. 
dom, and embellifhed it with all the charms 


of expreff on, even though fancy might not 


be confeſſed to predominate. Why ſhould | 


not the epigrammatic couplet he uttered upon. 


"Thompſon i the phyſician, whom he diſtharg- 


ed, then in every body's mouth, be admitted 
to be his, and inſerted accordingy : 74 F i 3 


Dunces, adieu! forgive offences pat! 
Thom pſon the dunce has kill'd your Foc at laſt. * 


Notwithſtanding the opinion of Voltaire has 


been adduced on the merit of ſome of Mr. 
Pope's compoſitions, the reader who has nat 


opened many volumes will not be diſpleaſed 
to know the ſentiments of Dr. Beattie and 
Biſhop Berkley. If this be thought 1 in ſome 
meaſure to be writing one book from another, 
G 4 Se the- 


"i 


1 0%) 


|, the trouble belongs to the tranſcriber *. £ 


| than to. the peruſer, to whom i it affords more 


variety of entertainment. On theſe topics, 
| authorities may pleaſe better than arguments. 
In the Rape of the Lock, ſays Beattie, Pope 


outſhines Boileau as much as the Sylphs that 


flutter round Belinda exceed in ſpritelineſs 


and luminous beauty thoſe mechanical at» 


tendants of the gaddeſs. of Luxury, who 
knead vp plumpneſs f for the chin, and pound 
of the monk.” —_ 


vermilion for the cheek 
N Kaims thinks this poem the moſt perfect in 


7 the Engliſh language, Dean Berkley writes 


in nearly wes in vans word J from je: 


n 


your Rane: oK Vat * bas. ene "never 


ſeen it before. Style, painting, judgement, 
ſpirit, I have already admired in other of your 


writings : : but, in this, I am charmed with 


the magic of your invention (the only faculty 
133 Pope 1 in dif} pute with the critics) with all 
thoſe images, alluſions, and inexplicable 


beauties you raiſe ſo ſurprizingly, and at 


the ſame time fo naturally, out of a trifle.” 


Before the 2 of the machinery (which 
| bs "00s | 


„ 


Þ 35 ]' 
was added. 2 ite ati) Addiſon pronounced 
it to be (in the words of Lucretius) merum 
fal. The 8 ylphs: and the Gnomes were as 


vaſtly big.“ as a certain claſs of readers de- 
nominate them. A Sylph is a more uſeful 
and benevolent being than even Swift's fa- 


vourite Houyhnhnms. As 1 perhaps ſhall 


never have another opportunity of mention- 


ing the name of Berkley, who is praiſed by. | 


Pope for every virtue under beaven, I crave 
the reader's indulgence for a moment. Every 


body knows Berkley was a philoſopher, a 


traveller, and a biſhop But it is on account 
of his being a poet and a prophet, | that his 


lumn, by itſelf, and wants no ſupport (in 
ſix ſtanzas) which contain ſome of his good 
| ſenſe, in verſes not very excellent. They 


were written at Rhode Ifland, in America, 
about the year 1726, where he arrived, have 


5 ing! miſſed 6 in the Atlantic Ocean, 


whither ö 


much the . (I may add, they 
were the Deities of the day) as the monſters 
in Gulliver's Travels, ſo vaſtly. little and ſo. 
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name is made uſe of here. He was the au- 
thor of a ſingle poem, that ſtands, like a co- 
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The laſt ſtanza contains fore 


phetic, and is making e dale to _ 


fulfilled. - As an Engliſhman, the pen trem- 
bles in my hand whilſt JI am . it yo jo 
lefs informed reader? 

* 3 the PRs of empire takes vy 
. fifth ſhall cloſe that FOR of of the Pay 4 re 
As to the future grandeu 5 
its being a riſing 


whether republican or monarchical, it is one 


_ idleſt, and moſt viſionary notions, that 
neeived even by writers of Ro- 

mance, a. the intrepid and n 

| of Glouceſter, in 
to Mr. Necker. Such a Soi opin 2110 
(though it is ſetting prophet againſt prophet 
in favour of .the old warld; againſt the. 


and of Old England againſther Colonies, may 
give a proſpect of hope to the nation, a part 
of which is in tears, and the other in rage, 
on account of her ſituation. But let us 
2 the ſcene from America to Twicken- 
| f ham. 


tes, 


| OY eee 
ret and intereſting. His collection of epi- 


taphs, perhapa the meaneſt of his perfor- 
manees, bas fared but indifferently, from the. 


fate fe 


lines on Craggs, are ſo much to. the honour, 


of a Secretary of State and of the particular 
batefmap, that it is a pleaſure 
Wenn 80: 1 465 1 


18 


It is difeuls 42 a EE man Keys A N 


felſed to him, that ++ it-was impoſſible for a 
miniſter of ſtate to be an. honeſt man.“ . Sure- 
Iv, be gave. himſelf a bad character: or per- 


haps he was not in earneſt. He lived with 


the reputation of a diſintereſted and uncor - 
rupt miniſter; and when he died, his ſoves 
keign retired to ſhed tears for his loſs. Let 
us recollect the ending of a line in Pope, 
which Points—* to Stanhope's noble flame: 


and then turn fromRyſbaek's ſepulchral figure | 


of Nut in e r Craggs g 


mo- 


to e 


publie. character. Old Whiſton ſays, in his 
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| monument, and advert to 1 Gl 
quoted. FF {rata TY 

There are, chars? N | N ere, 10 PR 
firſt editions, a great number of feeble lines, 
and of indifferent rhymes' (hardly ever the 
| caſe with Swift), and now and then an un- 
grammaticiſm ; for the Engliſh Grammar of 
Dr. Lowth- exhibits ſeveral. They who are 
at the trouble of ſeparating the chaff from 
the wheat, may have the firſt for their pains. 
Walſh, called by Dryden the beſt critic in 
the nation, gave him advice, early in bis 
poetical life, to aim at correctneſs, for that 
was ſtill wanting and reſetved . Per but 
he could not always reach wy." 

« For who expects Aa faultleſs piece to fab, 

© Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er can be; * 
 fays the Eſſay on Criticiſm. He who made 
or found ſo many nonſenſe verſes for the Bathos, 
was the author of ſome lines that deſerved a 
place in that repoſitory. The couplet alluded 
to is not to be found in any preſent copy 
of his works; but perhaps are in the firſt 
edition of Byſſe's Art of Poetry, under the 
en . or elſe in the Moon of 
Arioſto. 


3 


1 5 


. * JEAN ns is dead. bs: is 20.be 


Wee creeps. for a hundred hows 
Dryden meanly aſſerts of Milton. 


in print, that there have been ſeveral. who 
haye verſified as: well as Pope. If this is to be 
taken for granted, Mr. Hayley muſt be ad- 
mitted of that ſmall number. His laſt poem 
of the Triumphs of Temper, amongſt i its many 


Happy incidents, contains, an enlargement 


of, Pope's Cave of Spleen, and is full of energy 
and excellent poetry. He has augmented the 
number of rhymes, the paucity of yhich, in 
al Mr. Pope's poetry, is aſtoniſhing,” ' 
But language isonly the dreſs of thought, and 
one is as inferior to the other, as the body is to 


the mind. Perhaps even an admirer of P ape 


may acknowledge, he was as much the poet 
of art as of nature: Both had claims upon 
him, and he upon both. Tragedy: and- Co- 


medy ſtruggle hard for their favourite Gar- 


rick, in the well-known picture of Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds (ho is a maſter of the pen as well 
2 0 | 3 = as 


„ nor and then, ſeems to want a 
— more than a bridle. I have ſeen it lately 
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certainly ſhines by Led av by 


- 


5 to him, 


a native lieb The dia oF Fe 
its luſtre to the hand of the jeweller,” Yhbe 


it owes its parentage aid growth 1 the 
mine and to the fun. His faults, ſays the 


armiable Spence, are the faults OF a man, but 


wy beauties are the beauties of 'an' engel 


ie Eflay on Crititifea dd get fel fil be 
: per his name to it (a practice retem 


By the trade, at this time, t6the ſule of all 
lender publications) as his eatholie b&ok- 


ſeller in Ruſſel Street informed one of tlie 


beſt ſcholars of the age His'works fuſtaitied 


5 pany alteration and variation, Both ef in- 


ſertion and deletion, and the chat ge is always 
for the better. His manuſeript of tlie Effay 
on Man, which was purchuſed b, 

cey, a great and expenſive collector of curioſi- 
kies, written, as has been hinted, in printed 
characters, which he affected from his firſt 


ardour of imitation, ſhews the * 
and burniſh he choſe to beſtow upon it. 


"had forgot to obſerve, that Pope Genet 


5 TE him- 


— 


— ¶ Nl )!... ²˙ wm ˙ñm Wt ev 


Dr. Chaun- 


dah 4% 


1 5s . 
ank 1 defend his Eſſay, in 4 
letter to Racine, in 1742, againſt a charge 
of fome pernicious notion to be found there. 
His notions, he aſſerts, are diametrically op- 
polite to the ſentiments of Spinoza and Leib- 
flitz and perfectly coinesdent with the tenets 
of Paſcal and Fenelon,” “ | 
At was expected that Warbidvok would 
have written his life, for he promiſed it; 
and that his executors would have publiſhed 
ſome of his poſthumous . The ſwrep⸗ 
ings of the ſtudy of a great Genius ought to 
be thrown into the grave with ER In both 
thoſe hopes the eager met with a diſappoint- 
ment. What could give rife to the expec- 
tation of finding a fatirical life of Dean Swift, 
in manuſcript, by Pope, is not yet perhaps too 
late to enquire into, for two of his noble ex- 
eecutors are ſtill living. The laſt letters that 
paſs between our Poet and the Dean exprefs 
the moſt ſerious and folemn veneration for 
each other. It was not eaſy for honeſt bio- 
graphy to ſhew itſelf, when Pope's aſhes 
were hardly cold. And yet, a Mr. Ayre 
. ſerupled not to write an account of him 1 um- 
. mediately, in two octavo volumes. 
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„Wenn was entangled by late f r 


elevation in the church, where he was after- 
ward recompenſed with a mitre.by t 


too great for his ſubject. He did nothing on 


terials, and reviſed the life, as written by 


great man, and ſome to ſwell their own im- 
portance, ſought the acquaintance and friend- 
ſhip of our poet. England had reaſon to va- 
lue herſelf upon having ſo great a bard. 
Foreigners and ſtrangers made all poſſible 
enquiries after him. Every body would have 
gone to Twickenham, 4“ to ſtop the chariot, 
and to board the barge,” in order to viſit 
him. A countryman went to Rome on 
purpoſe to get a ſight of Livy. But our mo- 
deſt ſon of the Muſes was, at no time: rot his 
& Smit with the üb 8 to de les wa 
Stateſmen of every denomination, ef] bebe 
ſince the e ene, OT to 7886 


Fa et recentibus. 011 Se. His proſpect p of . 


tereſt of Lord Chatham, made him every. 15 


this occaſion; but thirty years afterwards he 
aſſiſted Ruff head with ſome biographical ma- 


his locum-tenens, ſheet by ſhect. Every 


for 


. 
for him, EY to enable him to enjoy the accom- 
modation of a carriages” for a chariot was as 
neceſſary for him as for Ericthonius. But he 
found he could live without their help, and 
he felt the importance of being his own maſ- 
ter. He was intimate, ſays the Chevalier 
Ramſay (writing to France in defence of 
Pope's character) with ſeveral ſucceſſive mi- 


niſters, and often with many at the ſame 


time. Thus circumſtanced, it would have 
been eaſy. for him to create a large fortune, 
had he availed himſelf of the diſgrace of one 
party, in order to recommend himſelf to the 
other, He was determined to hve and die, 
(imitate him who can !) 


> Unplaced, unpenſioned, no man's heir or fave.” 15 


Swift judiciouſly praifes Pope for this ſpirit, 
in the followinng couplet, 
« None loves his king of country better, 
Yet none was ever leſs their debtor.” — 
His income, in the laſt flouriſhing years of 
his life, amounted to about eight hundred 
pounds a year; a part of which he appropriat- 
ed to charity. Res parte labore, non relicta. 
For his father, a zealous papiſt and Jacobite, 
1 would. 
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„ . 
would not "oY or truſt the new govern- 
ment, at the Revolution iti eighty=eight ; 
but locked up his money in his cheſt, like 
Don Barnard de Caſtel Blaze, in Gil Blas, 
and lived upon the prineipal, which was al- 
moſt exhauſted by the time he left Binfield, 
and arrived with his ſon dt Twickenham, 
where he died two years after. Before the 

nation was overwhelmed with taxes, and 
before life was made ſo expenſive as it is at 
preſent, it was ſufficient for the moderate 
purpoſes of a temperate Bard. His man- 
ners, ſays Lord Orrery, were Jelickts, eaſy, 
and engaging; and he treated his friends 
with a politeneſs that charmed, and a gene- 
roſity that was much to his honour. Every 
gueſt was made happy within his doors. 
Pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and elegance 
preſided at his table.“ 
Pope, as well as his friend Swift, was a 
Whag,1 in ſtate : for he explodes .. ; 
7. Th' enormous faith of many arg for one.” 
Nie was undoubtedly no ſtranger to the lan- 
guage of maſter Hooker, that, to live by 
one man's will, becomes all mens miſery ;" 
h nor 
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65 or this e which Atiftotle, as 
quoted by his "cagumentator Warburton, 


places between a king and a tyranit, * that 


the fir ſuppoſes himſelf made for the people; 


the other, that the people ate made for him: 
notions; not preached in the courts of Alex- 
ander or of the family of Tudor ! He was as 
hearty againſt deſpotiſm (at this democratic 


ſeaſon, ſurely, according to one of the earlieſt 


phraſes of Warburton, the mormo of an af- 
frighted imagination) as againſt corruption, 
In moderation placing all my glory, 


| While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.” | 
But, when the law of Solon, that obliges all 


men at laſt to take a decided part, ſeemed re- 
quiſite to be put into execution, he continued 
no longer ſilent. He thought he was called 


upon to draw his pen in the ſervice of li- 


berty, 


Free as young Lyttelton, her cauſe purf ae,” | 


by cooperating with the oppoſition, that con- 
fiſted of Whigs and Tories, againſt Sir Ro- 

bert Walpole, who was deſerted at laſt by 
his friends, and preſerved: by his ſovereign. 
Pope” 8 principles, as delineated in his poems, 
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are almoſt 3 „ like Dr. 
| King our Oxford Cicero, he came over to the 


ſide of the people at laſt, thus en in 
a certain ode, thrice ſacred multitude ! ! 
. Notwithſtanding the applauſe in the theatre 
racks, reader, this ſhort ramble !) on the 
cum venerit ipſe, canemus; the Doctor told a 
high church friend, that, when they found 
the young man was not to be truſted, he forſook 


the party, for which, through more than 


half a century, he had pleaded with his pen, 
his purſe, and his perſon, and became a re- 
publican. In what ſenſe of the word? Pro- 


bably, in that of Sir Thomas Smith, of 
Locke, and of Sydney. He went up with 


the Univerſity addreſs (credite poſteri I) on the 


acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty : and thus 
gave up a jure divino, for an aQt-of- - parlia- . 
ment chief magiſtrate. If Pope had been 
living, and one whom © Iſis or Cam made 


Doctor of her Laws,” he might have been 


_ perſuaded to have done the like. Pope never 
was moleſted on account of the form of that 


religion in which he was born, bred, and died. 


Every man lives and dies his 0 own way in this 


0 „ land 


9 Ws "Oy 


land of liberty 


and ſhew the reſi gn: ation of hank author to his 
Creator: We” 


6 Safe i in the — 1 of God's „ pow 175 
Or! in the natal or the mortal hour.“ 


An intelligent reader of theſe ſheets gave 
it me as his opinion, that he had no doubt 
Pope was ſo ſenſible a man (and there is a 


cant expreſſion, ** that all men of ſenſe are 
of the ſame religion,“) that, if he had lived 
in the times of old Rome, he would, in con- 


formity to the religion of the ſtate, have ſa- 
crificed a cock to Æſculapius. Religion, with 
Voltaire, is a matter of Geography. The 


Author of the Spleen ſeems to be very eaſy on 


this point ; for he ſays, 


But, to avoid religious jars, 
The laws are my expoſitors, 
Which in my doubting mind create 
Conformity to church and ſtate. 
I go, purſuant to my plan, 
To Mecca, with the caravan.” 


H 3 | Death 


wo pious a: not unpoeti- 
cal lines faltencd on my memory very early ; 
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of thought! for a whole day, Hoo 
Roman Hiſtorian, and a Roman 
: (whoſe anceſtor came over with the Duke of 


1 1% J 
Death does not ſeem to haye taken Pate, 
by ſurprize. When! it came upon him, and he 
thought he was dying of a hundred good 
ſymptoms, he only perceived that he was 
deprived of the power of thinking, If 1 am 
not miſtaken, he had ſome time before com- 
lained, that he had been under : inability 
"the 
atholic 


Monmouth, and was a priſoner at Sedge- 
moor) was at hand to recommend a prieſt 

to him, from the example of his father, in 
articuls mortis. A nobleman, who has been 
mentioned as Pope's neighbour, aſked Mr. 
Hocke, if Pope died a Roman Catholic ? 4 


1 died, faid this attendant, in the form 


of one;” an anſwer that was received as a 


jeſuitical one: but it is certain, that Popery 
had our dying poet all to herſelf. Two lines 


of his, almoſt copied from Cowley on Craſhaw, 
charitably pronounce mercy to men of every 
religion, provided it is not a religion without | 
porality = : 


For 


U * 1 


* For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots fight ; 1 
His can't be wrong, whos life is in the right.” 
The Alplay of the laft quotation, catries 

the writer back, to obſerve, that Dr. Hurd 
and the Adventurer produce a number of 
Pope s imitations. One ſees, ſays the phi- 
loſophical critic, that. Pope's view, is to ſur- 
paſs his original, which, it is ſald, was al- 
ways his way when he imitated, The Ad- 
venturer, who, if I do not judge amiſs, is 
the learned, claſſic Scholar at Wincheſter, 
mentions alfo, with applauſe, the intention 
of a Frenchman to compile a treatiſe “con- 
cerning things that have been faid but onde: 7 
which - he remarks would be contained in a 
very ſmall pamphlet. Mr. Lockman, whoſe 
laborious application obtained for him the 
languages, and who was a tranſlator for half 
_ a century, had once thoughts, as he ſaid, 1 
compoſing a treatiſe on Literary Thefts. 

this. offspring of the pen had not been Bir 
of the poſt nati, too much of this unoriginal 
Rhipſody muſt have found a place there. 
Lockman, though not praiſed by Pope, had 
Aa Portion of his eſteem. He dedicated a tranſ- 
II 4 | lation 


| y 
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lation of a Latin Oration, written by Porbs, 
the Jeſuit, in praiſe of dramatic poetry, to 
him. By the by, Pope had often the fran- 
kincenſe of. dedications to regale himſelf 
with, to ſay nothing of complimentary verſes, 

from the greater and leſſer Poets. Hocke de · 
| dicates his firſt volume of the Roman Hiſtory 
to him, which, he ſays, was © like hanging 
out a ſign with a great name at the bottom of 
it, to catch the traveller as he goes by.” 
"Though Lockman was by no means the beſt 
poet in England, he was ſomething more, and 
better, he was one of the honeſteſt men in it. 
Though called the Lamb among his firſt li- 
terary friends, he had the ſpirit to reply, to 
a perſon who ſpoke rudely of his poetry, and 
who had a mark ſet upon him by Pope, 
Thank God! my name is not at full length 
in the Dunciad ! * It were pity that he who 
compoſed ſo many lives in the General Dic- 
tionary, ſhould not have one ip the Biograr 
phia. Thus much is due to one of the firſt 
acquaintances this writer was blefled with.— 
To return to Pope, with whom the pen ſet 
out. He did not reſiſt converſion, when it 


Was 
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was attempted. by Atterbury (who was not 


- baniſhed for being a papiſt) ; nor was he of- 


fended when it was mentioned jocularly by 


others. Nay, I believe, he ſpeaks of his re- 


ligion with ſome pleaſantry; and ſays, in one 
of his letters to Lord Halifax, after the Ac- 
ceſſion, „that he is in the high road to be 


compleatly ruined, for that he was both a 


poet and a papiſi. He gently put by all diſ- 


putations on religious topics. 


"Go we believe, becauſe we ſo a are bred," 5 


is a verſe from a Catholic poet, and Fs 

may be tranſcribed by a Proteſtant. Leaſt 
of all did Pope affect to make a proſelyte. 
He lived and died a member of the church of 


Rome, but not of the court of Rome ; in 


the diſtinction of Digby, Lord Briſtol, of the 


laſt century. Though he had not left his 


houſe-at Twickenham, in complaiſance to 
the proclamation, and retired to a more decent 


_ diſtance from the capital, juſt before the break- 
- ing-outof the laſt rebellion, Power would never 


have laid her perſecuting talons'upon him. 
Marcellus ordered the life of Archimedes to 
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defended ne, 
againſt him: Peritus in arte nan debet mori. 

Alexander, when he was ſackir n 
1 och was his regard for Vindpr, made no 
the houſe hey lived in. What muſt Pope 
n been GW a omplimatdt ene e 


according to the line. of Swift d He 9 
ed, as well as pretended, to be e to vit 

only and her friends a friend: neither a ſlave 
to the Big-cndians nor the Little-engdians: one 
who claimed the title of an honeſt man, whom 
in the moſt beautiful ſentence derived from 
an expreſſion of Plato, he thus charaQteriſes, 


An honeſt man's the nobleft work of God.” 


0 Happy would it be for every one, who quates 
this boaſted apophthegm, and it is the faſhion 
to quote it, to rue it on the beart as well 
as on the memory! . | 
Sir William Trumbull 1 . given 
Pope the firſt hint of tranſlating the Ihad. 
He declares to him his opinion of his abi- 
lities for that work, from the ſpecimens he 
had already publiſhed. He 0 the Rape of 
. the 


1 

the. Lock ; ne ſays that his Temple of Fame 
Will always ſtand open for himſelf. He loved 
the Muſes, and was loved by them. He com- 
mended and recommended Pope in the ſtrong» 
eſt manner, His advice to him, upon his com- 
ing up to town, was fatherly and affectionate; 
to abſtain from all the intemperance of clubs, 
and to take eſpecial care of his health, was his 
earneſt ſolicitation; Pope's paſſions were high, 

but his conſtitution checked indulgence. I do 
not find that he was a water-drinker, nor that 
it can be ſaid of bim, i in the praiſes of Horace, 
abſlinuit vino et venere. It is reported that 
Pope would not have refuſed the toaſt at 
the elub; but that Addiſon turned his glaſs 
: up- ſide-· down, and told him, e Pope, you 
know you can't. drink wine.” No man was 


more beholden to the bottle than Addiſon. 


it was then, © when his pulſe, was made to 
beat quicker;” as Steele drſcribes him, he ſhone 
with the wit of Terence, when in company 
with Scipio and Lælius. Burnet obſerves 
of Lord Dorſet, *«* till his ſpirits were elevated 
* with wine, he was but an ordinary man, 
but that drinking diſſolved his oppreſſion of 

„ phlegm,” 


_.- 8 
« phlegia,” and enabled him to © ſet the table 
in aroar.” Three very ſmall glaſſes of wine we 
hear of Pope'sdrinking before he left his gueſts 
under his own roof at T wickenham, on his 
going to bed. Waller, the poet, drank no liquor 
but water; and this is a peculiarity of our 
great Engliſh Philologer. The ſun of Trum- 
bull began to ſet, before Pope's was appearing 
in the horizon. He died before Pope left 
Binfield, who wrote his epitaph, which 
| ſands the firſt in his collection. Anecdote | 
mentions the ſingularity of Trumbull's walk- 
ing on foot to Conſtantinople, where he was 
our embaſſador. But what was that to the 
rambles of Coryat, Lithgow, or even of 2wa/k- 
ing Webbe? This great walker was alſo a 
wit, if he compoſed the following epigram 
aſcribed to him. It does not coſt the reader, 
nor the tranſcriber, much. The ſubje& of it 
is, his pulling off his coat after his arrival 
at Rome, from England, 


« Lie there, thou coat, thro' various regions toſt, 

And take that nap which thou ſo long haſt loſt !” 
May all great men who are worn out in the 

ſervice of the ſtate, or who are too good for 


the 


Iwo] 
the times they live in, retire and enjoy otium 


cum dignitate, with or without a Fa. 
like Sir William Trumbull ! 


Perhaps it would have been better, if this 
compoſition had been in the third perſon, 


For, I, the little bero of each tale, may offend 


the otherwiſe good- natured reader. Chance, 
more than vanity (that paſſion of a little 


mind and a cold heart,” as Dr. Gregory ſtig- 


matiſes it) fell on this mode of narration, — 
On reciting, in my younger days, the Uni- 


verſal Prayer before Tacitus Gordon (a per- 


ſon formerly much known and much talked 
of, but whoſe name will be hardly revived, 


till it appears alphabetically in the new edi- 


tion of the Biographia), I remember I made 


a pauſe after theſe lines, That mercy I to 
others ſhow, that mercy ſhow to me!” It 


would have been well, fays he, if Pope had 
obferved that conduct to others. Can he lay 


his hand upon his heart, and ſay, that he | 
has? He ufed to ſay of Pope, that he was 


2 great poet, but a week reafoner. He alluded 
to ſome late converſation that had palled, 
at Lord Radnor's, on the intolerance of ſpe- 
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culative opinions. He remarked, ht les | 


makes a figure in print, that to read Pope 1 


epiſtolary correſpondence, you would think 
that he and his friends poſſeſſed all the wit; 
and wiſdom, and honeſty in the nation. The 


public applied the character in the laſt book 


of the Duiiciad to that gentleman, 115 5 85 
* Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus ſnores.“ 
If Gordon took this to himſelf, it accounted 


for what he ſaid of Pope; for no man can talk 


of a foe as he does of a friend. Pope's ſubſcrip- 


tion to Homer was ſo great (for he ſays, that 


& he found more friends than Homer ever | 


wanted“) that it made his future life inde- 
pendent, and helped * to gild the evening of 


his day.” He purchaſed ſome annuities out 
of the eſtate of John of Bucks, with his profits 


from the Grecian Rhapſodiſt, who was obliged 
\ to ſtroll to the halls of the great, to recite : 2 


verſes, according to Dr. Blackwell, to get his 


bread, and to obtain a goblet of wine. 


Having before me Mr. Wood's Eſſay on the 
Original Genius and Writings of Homer, 1 
find a period for tranſeription. The reader, if 
he is not too learned, will be pleaſed to be 
2 „„ told, 


F353 We 1 


45 oy 1 


told, that the author of it read the Iliad and | 
Odyſſey, in the countries where Achilles 
fought, where Ulyſſes travelled, and where 
Homer ſung. On his return to England, he 
was put into parliament, and was employed 
as Secretary to Lord Chatham, and was ſo 


much taken up with public buſineſs, that 


he could not find leiſure to compleat Homer's 
Travels. This manly piece of criticiſm was 


poſthumous, and publiſhed by the moſt learn- 


ed Mr. Bryant. Now though it muſt be 
acknowledged, that Mr. Pope is the only  - 


tranſlator, who has, in a certain degree, 


kept alive that divine ſpirit of the poet, 
which has almoſt expired in other hatids z 


yet I cannot help thinking, that thoſe, "who 
with to be thoroughly acquainted, either with 
the manners and characters of Homer's age, 
or the landſcape and geography of his'country, 
will be diſappointed, if they expect to find 


them in this tranſlation.” He accounts for 
this, by ſaying, that Pope endeavoured to 


accommodate his author to the ideas of thoſe 


for whom he tranſlates.” —If Homer is to 


talk Engliſh again, let him do it in proſe.— 
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Is it Aden to remark, that three of the 


ae poets the world ever beheld laboured 
under ſuch perſonal imperfections as to put 
them, for ſenſitive happineſs at leaſt, on a 


level with the meaneſt peaſant? Gaudeant 


bene nati! is quoted by Sir William Temple, 
with the higheſt ſatis faction. But, as the 
elegant author of the Origin of Evil obſerves, 
and it ſurely is applicable to Pope, the 
ſufferings of the ſick are greatly relieved by 


many trifling gratifications imperceptible to 
others, and ſometimes almoſt repaid by the 


inconceivable tranſports occaſioned by the re- 
turn of health and vigour.” 


Though Pope turned all he wrote into wit 
. and into gold, yet it may be queſtioned whe- 


ther Churchill, that able and intrepid ſatiriſt 


(who, as ſomebody ſpoke of him, had the 


courage to write, what others had not cou- 


rage to think“) did not demand and obtain 


more money from the bookſellers. Mr. Mur- 


phy perhaps wiſhes his perſonal ſatires (no 


mean compoſitions) to be forgot, with the 


paſſions that inflamed them. He can ſpare 


that ſtring from his lyre. Churchill tried 
en with 


nm fo oo of. ac ox foes. 


23 ©Q > & 


22. 


„„ 


va b his poli 00 friend, the popular author / 
of the Nortli Briton, how far the liberty of 
the preſs would carry him.” is fatires 


were as muth read (thie firſt day of publi- 


cation was almoſt the ſale of an edition); and 


he had as extenſive a field to range in for ſport 
as Pope, His intention was to fetch blood at 


every ſtroke. But his weapon was not ſoſharp 


as Pepe's. His pen, like the ſword of Mi- 
chael the Archangel in Milton, mowed down 


whole tanks at a time, and inflicted wounds 


that never clſed. The pen of Churchill 
wakened every character from repoſe, or that 
was baſking in the ſunſhine of the court, as 


Ithuriel did Satan- by the touch of his f. pear. 5 


He conſulted his companion (who for ſo 


many years rode on the air of whitlwind) 


on one of his pieces, who affured: him, in 
alliterative epithets, © that ĩt muſt ſucceed, for 
it was perſonal, political, and poetical;” This 
Writer does not care, ſays a wounded friend, 
with one of the ſatires in his hand, how 
wretched he makes ſome people for life, for 
the wanton gratification of a few hours !“ 


Churchill's performances are ſuperior to 


s 2's White- 
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Whitchead's (though of his 41 


n 
printed four thouſand copies) ] but are not 


comparable to Londen, or to The Fanity of 
Human I iſbes. Pope was alive to praiſe the 
merits of the firſt, and Churchill commended 
them both. The Prophecy of Famine, written 
with the furious ſpirit of Tyrtæus, might, at 
a former time, have ſet the two nations, now 
good friends, together by the ears. But it 
was written at the only moment when it 
could find readers. To finiſh the idea of 
Churchill. He was nat improperly. deſcribed | 
in a poem (ſaid to be written by Garrick, 
who admired and feared him) as 88 about 
with a weapon in his hand; 
6k * to aim a blow, 

8 bard, at friend and foe.” 


From his writin 5 we un retire, 

— finding like a friend, 
Something a ſomething to commend :” 
and obſerve, in the words of Horace on Lu- 
cilius, erat quod tollere velles, His laurel - tree 
had more leavcs than fruit. The man and 
the author were * unlike. TE laſhed as 4 
| 5 n. 


ta f 


apt, Deter. Hs var not | 


quite a a Dorſet, - 


er The 'beſtgood man, with theworſt natur d Muſe.” 
Pope's temper was eaſily ruffled i gales : 


became ſtorms in his boſom. He was both a 
ſenſitive plant, and a porcupine. He felt 
very ſoon, and raiſed (at his command) dur- 


able feelings in others. He was no ſtranger 


to the noble nor ignoble paſſions, in com- 


mon with other mortals. Love, ambition, 


envy, revenge, avarice, compaſſion, and pride, 


influenced his actions, and directed his pen. 


But hold; reader; his great and good qualities 


outweighed all his feli and malevolent 


Ones. 


« He that is with the feweſt cnt 3 
ls but the beſt of what can ne er be good, . 


ſays Smart, in his Horatian e Friznidh 


A 
Elis natural irtltsbility (for touch me; and 
ro miniſter ſo ſore, ſays Pope) © helped to 


make the blade wear out its ſcabbard, as the- 
King of Pruſſia wrote of Voltaire. Perhaps 


it is better to be all over feeling; than to be 


totally without. 'The * itſelf is 
„„ but 
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"ur downright fluggard, unleſs rouſed by 


the paſſions. Pope was never married : but 
not on the ſuggeſtion Fontenelle employs on 
Sir Iſaac Newton, becauſe, probably, he 
had not time to think of it. The danger- 


ous lines againſt marriage came without! im- 


propriety from the character of his Eloiſa: 
but would not have been ſuitable language 

for a man who regarded all the laws of his 
country, and was ſo great a lover of order i in 
ſociety. Could Pope write ſo well and ſo 
ardently of love, and not be ſenſible of its 


effects? He certainly knew it, by ſenti- 
ment, by paſſion, and by appetite. The ridi- 


culous ſtory of Cibber, who 'cried out, that 

„he had ſaved Homer,” was probably true; 
though it was not fair to relate it. But it is 
generally the caſe with wits, as well as 
gladiators, neither to give nor take quai 
The publication of this adventure, and an- 
nexing a print to it, ſtung Pope to the quick. 


Whether the affection for Miſs Blount, 
. was of the longeſt date, Was purely 


.platonic, s concerns nor me nor thee: to 
know.” cir THak ad. * a ou . 
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over the mind 45 our poet. He len "he th 
greateſt part, of his fortune: and, to oblige, 
her, he ungenerouſſy quarrelled with rbe 
Man of . Bath. Cæſar governed the world z 
but a woman governed Cæſar. An old ſtory, 
and no new. caſe. The. neighbourhood, of 
Twickenham was credulous and cenſc orious, 
like all country villages. 65 On cagle's wings 
immortal ſcandals fly,“ days Juvenal, in 
Engliſh. No court of enquiry | was ſet vr 0 | 
to _ been l before, that it is rs 
agreed whether Addiſon pong were. moſt: 
to blame for their jealouſy. ot each other. 
IHE vindication of the conduct of the firſt 
has made its appearance in a long note, under 
| his article, in the new edition of the Biogra : 
phia, compoſed by one, . Who, decided, for a. 
great number = years, in points, of more 
difficulty and importance, in Weſtminſter, 
hall. His ; phileſo ofo her and guide, ſays Hurd, 
tis well known, ſtuck cloſe, to him, till ano- 
ther and brighter ſtar (Warburton ) had got, the 
aſcendant. Lord Bolingbroke neyer forgave 
Pope for leaving him and becoming the pu- 
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pil of Warburton. Pope afforded a handle, 
which" his old patron ſeized, to caſt a re- 
ven geful diſhonour u pon his memory. For 
in the caſe of his condu& to Lord Bolingbro roke 


on the Patriot Kin 8 (which only told, as 


Warburton aſſerts, what. eyery body knew 
before), Pope certainly could not be juſ- 
tified, even by his advocate, Some anec- 
dotes, printed the other day, of what Bo- 
lingbroke faid to a Mr, Fraigneau, pointing 


to the ſpot in his yard at Batterſea, where 


the fifteen hundred copies, brought thither by 


the honef printer lately mentioned, % were 


burned in one common fire, „ in the words 


.of Mallet the editor, ſhew his unforgiv- 


ing anger, The offence was no leſs than 
a breach of truſt, which, as "Johnſon, our 


_ flurdy moralifh, fays, has alway $ ſomething 


criminal. But Pope poffibly ſaw it in another 
light, Warburton allows, that Bolingbroke, 6 


though the laſt in pity, was the firſt in juſ- 


tice to complain. It appears, from the printed 


letters of his fiſter, Lady Luxborough, that 
| ſhe joined in the ery againſt Pope, and. gave 


into 0 brot ber“ 8 "reſeptmepts, on this viola- 
tion 
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tion of conf 
injudicious, and too ſevere. againſt the man 

who had praiſed him to the ſkies ; by whom 
even his political character was exalted in 


poetry, whilſt it was degraded in hiſtory ; to 


whom his Lordſhip inſcribes ſo many of his 


_ metaphyſical eſſays; and who was not alive 


to defend himſelf ? How highly muſt Bolings 


broke at one time have thought of Pope, when 
in a letter to Mr. Pouilly (a predeceſſor of 


Monteſquieu's) he mentions three perſons of 
ſufficient knowledge and temper to govern 
the world, and means himſelf, Pouilly, and 


Pope! How infatuated muſt his judgement 
| have been, if he could ſuſpe& that Pope, for 
the paltry profit of an edition of his Patriot 
King, could be a traitor to his Patron! 


There are two ways of telling a ſtory, and 


Pope might have told it very differently, or 


have taken ample revenge. A pen that can 


whiten, may blacken. A faſtidious reader, 


who is every moment expecting novelties, 
may exclaim, and perhaps has done it al - 
ready“ All that I have hitherto read, may 
0 true; but I have met with it elſewhere.” 

| 8 1 4 Let 


n dence. Was not this treatment 


[EE 1 
| Let him be fatisfied, with an anſwer from. 
os Father Paul. « Every book ſhould: be as 
| compleat As poſñble within itſelf ; aud ſhould 
never refer, for any thing material, to other 
| books. The. with of this writer would 
be, to l leave common things to books, as Bur- 
net ſays of his i intentions reſpecting bis hiſt 
ry, and to make up their defigiencies. 85 
As there are readers, of all ſorts, and — 
ſands who : are not yet become readers, this 
yolatile performance may have a change to be 
taken up, from a parlour window-ſeat, andoc- 
cupy an hour of indolence or leiſure ; Pr a rea - 
der, not acquainted with what others have faid 
upon this ſubject, may get ſome information 
from this piece. There are millions where 
the Engliſh language prevails (“, obliged in 
buſineſs or in arts to drudge“) to whom little 
more than the name of Mr, Pope is yet 
known. I has been obſerved, that Pope was 
never ſcen to laugh. Johnſon aflerts of the 
miſanthropic Swift, that he ſtubbornly re- 
lied any tendency to laughter. 1 cannot re- 
collect, ſays Mrs. Pilkington, that ever I ſaw 
the Dean laugh: N he thought 1 it be- 
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neath him; for when any pleaſantry Paſlad, 


which might have excited it, he uſed to ſuck 
his cheeks to avoid riſibility. The people 


Flad, Secording . to Wir- Freil) e re” 
markably grave, and are hardly ever ſeen to 


laugh. Laughter ſeems to be as effeQually 
baniſhed as by a proclamation. ' Certainly 
Pope was neither Heraclitus nor Detnocritus. 


He had never been in the Cave of Tropho- 


nius, nor perhaps thought it beneath the dig- 
nity of a great man to laugh, as Lord Cheſ- 


terſield aſſerts it to be. I am ſure, fince 


I have had the full uſe of my reaſon, ſays that : 
polite nobleman to his ſon, to whom he 
writes the ſentiments of his heart, nobody 


has heard me laugh.“ Pope was naturally 
ſerious and calm, except when he wy on the 


Sardonic ſmile. 


Of all the wits and authors of his acquain- 
tance, it is apparent, that Pope was the fond- 


eſt of Gay; and with the greateſt reaſon, for 
he had the leaſt to apprehend from him : For 
| in all caſes, where there is fear, there can 


be no love. And yet, ſays Mrs. Pilkington, 


Pops could not forbear, m his Letters to Swift, 


5 = Fs „ 
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5 La 
a great many ſatirical, or, if I mey be al 
lowed to ſay ſo, envious remarks on the ſue - 
_ ceſs of the Beggar's Opera. The Dean very 
frankly owned, he did not think Mr. Pope 
was ſo candid to the merits of other writers as 
he ought to have been. This female editor of 

anecdotes informs her readers (and many ſhie 
had when her little volumes came out) that 
Swift ſhewed her a letter he had lately re- 
ceived from Pope, filled, ſays the, with low 
and ungentlemanlike reflectiops on Gay and 
his new and noble patrons. She told the 
Dean, the was ſorry to read it, for ſhe had 
reaſon now to think, there was no ſuch thing 
as a fincere friend in the wonld. Why, re- 
plies Swift, authors are as jealous of their 
prerogatives as Kings (“ bear like a Turk no 

brother near the throne, ſays Pope, who bor- 
rowed the alluſion from Lord Bacon, - when 
be applied it to Addiſon) and can no more 
endure a rival in the empire of wit, than a 

monarch in his dominions:” Is this an au- 
thoreſs of an Atalantis, or is ſhe only a Caſ—- 
ſandra, delivering diſagreeable truths? Pope 
read over ſeveral of Gay's pieces, with the 
5 | | pen 
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[pen of mec in his hand, before they 
were ſent to the preſs ; and he is known to 
have aſſiſted him in two of his productions. 
It is evident from the papers of Mr. Spence 
| (which were generouſly intruſted by the Duke 
of Newcaſtle to the uſe of the laſt biogra- 
pher of our poets) that. Swift ſuggeſted the 
firſt hint that gave rife to the Beggar's Opera, 
to which Pope and he contributed ſomething, 
The ſong” of © Virgins are like. the fair flower 
in its luſtre” (imitated, if not improved 
from Catullus and Arioſto) is aſcribed to him. 
It is no wonder this performance was ſo much 


commended by Swift and Pope, as they. 


both had a hand in it. We are often more 
| happy in adoption than creation. All the 


imitations of the Beggar's Opera are poor bh, 


things; Gay's own ſecond part of Polly not 
excepted, What Arioſto ſays of Zerbino may 
be pronounced of Gay, with regard to this 
performance: | 
68 When Nature made him ſhe defiroy'd the mould. 55 
Gay took ample revenge. on the court, and 
flung himſelf and bis wit and humour into 


the hands of its enemies. This Opera, 


which 
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Italian Operas, ; continued. 3 faſhionab le 


ſatire againſt courtiers. The negh lect of 


che miniſter to "accommodate G with 7 


11. 1 


handſome place was. as pernicious to the 


men at the helm, as NMazarine s refuſal 


of a regiment to prince Eugen, to the + in- 
tereſts of Lewis XIV. according to Voltaire. 
This piece has done no ſervice to the cauſe 
of morality. The ſongs, Which have the 
ſlings of lampoons, were applied to the moſt 
melodious tunes that could be found. On the 
fta ge, in the ſtreets, and at the table, they, 
bad a marvellous effect on the car, and on the. 
paſſions. The effect was ſo1 uncommon, that. 
the obſervation i in the mouth of one of. the 
interlocutors in Fletcher of Saltoun' 8 cele · 
brated Converſation- piece, ſeems not to be 


| quite a rant, that, «if a man were permitted . 


to make all the ballads, he need not care 


Who ſhould make the laws of a nation ; wy for 


manners controul laws. Though: it has been 
ſaid of this opera an hundred times, it muſt 
be ſaid once n that, „it made Gay rich, 


and Rich gay.” There is more ſatire than 


1 


comedy 


* oa a5 1 

comedy i in the Three Hours after Marriage, 
in which Pope aſſiſted Gay to ridicule Foſ- 
fil, Woodward. The indiſcretion of Cibber 


in raiſing a laugh, in the character of Bayes, 


on a ſcene in that play, which Pope took to 
himſelf, incurred the indignation. of our poet, 


and. placed the Laureate, in fulneſs of time, 
on the throne of the Dunces, in the room of 


Theobald, much to the di advantage of the 
Duuciad. Every body felt the conſequence 
of enraging the Lion. Our poet gave warn- 
ing firſt, and made good his promiſe, to 
puniſh every animal that inſulted him. Take 
it in his own couplet: | 7 


290 


cc Whoe' er offends, at "ile unlucky t time 
Slides into verſe, and hitches- in a rhyme.“ 


The party zeal that Cibber diſplayed in his 
Nonjuror (which made his fortune) helped 


3% 


to ſet the poetical combuſtibles of our Twic- 
kenham bard on fire. Thus began his ab- 


horrence of the men of the theatre, hom 
he meant to wound through the ſides of Cibe 
ber I. for he conſider 8 him, as. n ant 
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etterton, and Booth, and Wilks, had kad 
their hour upon the flage, and were gone. Of 
their ſucceſſors he was either aſhamed (to be 
their terror was reſerved for Churchill) or be 
had received diſobligations from them. 
this time he certainly had given up all 
thoughts of writing for the theatre, if he 
ever entertained any. Perhaps at this time 
he meditated the epic poem in honbur of his 
own country. Of the gentlemen of the Sock _ 


* 


and Buſkin he was glad to ſay, 

4 The players and J ate luckily n no friends,” 3 
In the firſt edition it was, 

. Cibber and I, &c. 


and he meant to continue his diſlike, when 
he wrote, 
« Unelbow'd by a gameſter, ed, or player 
It does not appeat that Pope frequented the 
— theatres in the laſt years of his life. But, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davies (the entertaining biogra - 
pher of Mr. Garrick) Lord Orrery prevailed 
upon him to ſee Garrick (at Goodman's-fields 
play houſo) when he broke out, as it has been 
applied to — he the Iriſh rebellion, 
thirty 


. 


1 7 1 
thirty thouſand ſtrong, 1 in one of his popular 
characters. T am afraid, ſays Pope (who 


could ſee many a Roſcius and Æſopus in one 


Garnck) that the young man will be FEE 
for he will have no competitor.” 

The approbation of Pope was as con- 
veyed to our young actor (whoſe elation of 
mind on the occaſion might be equal to that 


of the Rhetorician when Plato honoured 


him with his company) which might make 
him think that Pope himſelf was an audience. 
Garrick was already in poſſeſſion of the pub- 


he favour, which no man ever took more 
pains to obtain or to preſerve. To excell in 


his profeſſion, he deſired the ſeverity of ob- 
ſervation and criticiſm upon every character 


he ö in; in the good {enſe of Pope's 


_ 
| 4 ou defects to 1 
40 Make uſe of every friend and every foe.” 


E- But we muſt not loſe fight of Cibber as 


Yet. He did not take the neceſſary ſteps 
to prevent the future retaliation of Pope. He 
found Pope in a paſſion behind the ſcenes, 


and left him in it. He might think himſelf 
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impenetrable to his ſatire. Pope gave himſelf 


more pain than he occaſioned in Cibber. The 
blows on Buckhorſe always recoiled on the 


ſtriker. The poet perhaps was the viper, and 
the player the file, in the fable. The Goddeſs 


of Impudence always laughs at the God of 
Wit. Colley Cibber, with all his dramatic 
and theatrical merit, was certainly a cox- 
comb. His ſuperciliouſneſs to actors and to 


authors is upon record. His contemptuous 
refuſal of the Beggar 8 Opera, and his ſub- 


ſtitution of his own unintereſting Damon 
and Phillida, are proofs of his bad taſte and 
of his vanity. His hiſtory of the ſtage is 


above the praiſe of this pen (indeed all good 


writings are above criticiſm, as bad ones are 
below it) and prevents poſterity from beliey- 


ing him guilty of the imputation of dulneſs, 
though not of pertneſs. His obſervations on 


the life and conduct of Cicero are enter- 
taining and ſenſible. 


Pope, who had done, as he - 5 a 
intended, ſo much ſervice to Shakſpeare, by 
putting out an edition of his plays, intereſted 
himſelf i in the erecting his ſtatue in Weſt- 
minſter- : 


"of; 3887 
eb. in 1741. The ſucceſs on the 
revival of ſome of his plays excited the gra- 
titude of the Patentees (Fleetwood and Rich) 
to employ Kent and Scheemaker for that 
purpoſe. The Biographia aſſerts, that . the 


ent monument of Shakſpeare was o w- 


ing to Pope, who thus made amends to Shak- 
ſpeare for the edition of his plays,” He was 
undoubtedly called upon for an inſcription. 
He had exerciſed his talent in this N 8 
the obeliſk in Orange Grove at Bath, 

the importunity of Beau Naſh. It is e 


likely his taſte and judgement were conſulted 


by the artiſts, for the attitude of the ure. 


There was ſome. contention amongſt the 
grammarians on this occaſion (as heretofore 
about the /apidary language to be placed on 


the Capitol; rebuilt by the Conſul Catulus); 
but Pope would not came over to the opinion 
of Dr. Mead, who thought the propoſed in- 
ſcription of Amor publicus paſuit, inelegant and 


unclaſſical. When the Doctor gave up the be 


conteſt, he did it in the Virgilian line, the firſt 
part of which! is a truiſm, 


Omnia vincit Amor, & nos cedamus amori. 


_ 


K | Gar- 
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Garrick, who made = fame and his fortune 
by the help of Shakſpeare (there needs no 
Ghoſt to tell us that, it is whiſpered in my 
car) illuminated his plays, and made them 
better underſtoad as well as more admired, 
He perſonated his characters ſo excellently on 
the ſtage, that he ſeemed to convert the thea- 


trical fiction into reality, in the imagination 


of the audience, and was carried but of him- 


ſelf in his own fancy, Several years after- 
ward, he erected a temple, to the God. of hrs 
idolatry,” at his villa at Hampton, and placed 
a matble ſtatue of him (by Ryſbach) under 
the dome, at the expence of five: hundred 
pounds. Pope did not live to ſee the dedica- 
tion of h ne not r the 4163255 of ar 
nick, - A + 
The qi en 7 is OY at 
BOY end of its 'ramble; Though, to uſe the 
coarſe words of Bentley, “I may neither be 
leaner by cenſure, nor plumper by commen- 
dation; yet, I am not without hope, we 
may part good friends. For the Rhapſodiſt 
£ he ſeeks no better name) has no intention of 
giving offerice to the ſmalleſt or the greateſt 
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perſon alive, nor of Dan the · dead 
experte of the Hving. He had rather be Pers 
mitted to ſtep forward with the bold” reply 
made uſe of by the young peaſant in the celes 


brated caſtle of Otranto, I Baue e 10 


good unge; and I am afraid find ill one. 
Pope was never out of the kingdom, coun 
he languiſhed to travel abroad. Who've 
ſeen but little, can't have much to ſay at 
leaſt of foreign countries. For this purpoſe 


he put out te ſea from Southampton, with 


Lord/Peterborough; by way of experiment, 
but was diſordered by the ſickneſs incident tb 
that element, like Virgil in- the Bay ur Na- 
Were and glad to retire back again. 
We ſhould not perhaps be pee 
107 in relation to any other poet, whether 
he rode any -horſe beſides Pegaſus. Pope 


throws a great deal of humour into a letter 
to Lord Burlington, about 471-5, containing 


the converſation between him and Lint 8 


WHO overtonk oor Bard a he Was gie ing upon 


E „ 


and debited: 0 "accompany; "hi Py Oxford. 
9 © UN motions ſaid the poet. to bis banker i 
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as: they. are jogging on, aids my fancy: 4 

round trot very much awakens my ſpirits, 
&c. & c! Their appearance on the road 
might have afforded a pictureſque ſubject for 
a. Hogarth or a Bunbury. For Pope thus 
deſcribes the group. My man before (a 


proof he was no good horſeman), my cour- 


teous ſtationer beſide (in all the eagerneſs of 
making propoſals to his author), and the 


&fore/aid Devil behind,” with Pope's  cloak- 


bag, and his maſter's portmanteau, 

Pope lived to the age of fifty>fix, W but 
he was ſenſible! of the hourly decay of his 
mortal faculties, he was talking to his ſur- 
rounding friends of new proofs for the im- 
mortality of his own ſoul. He hag lived 


continually amongſt the great, 


No. pimp of pleaſure, and no ſpy of une 
as he aſſures us; but he did not chooſe to be 
A to them for aſſiſtance in the laſt ſad 
a His vanity Was to end with his life, 
nor 2 in fable plumes. e directed, that 
he ſhould be carried to the grave at Twicken- 
ham by twelve poor men of that place. All 
- that was pense of him e on May 30, 


17 44+ 


| 1744. The Her of - who ſuts' 
ved Pope to 1780, erected a monument to 
him in Twickenham Church. He remem- 
bered his ſervant John Seatl, for his fidelity, 
in his will, with a pecuniary legacy. If it 
were not too ludierous to mention it, he 
fared better than poor Gil Blas, from the le- 
‚ gaey of the old canon Sedillo. Our ſon of 
Apollo and the Muſes, if mythology is not 
now impertinence, performed all the filial 
duties to his earthly parents, and was ſorty 
when their departure put an end to his pious 


labours. They dropped, like mellow fruit, 4 
| that ripened long,” Horace praiſes his father 4 
: for the good education he gave him, and 5 | 
for bringing him into the converſation of 


young men of quality, Our Poet's commen- 
dations are as juſt and as generous. | What 
parents would not with for ſuck a ſat ! what 


; ſon would not with for ſach parents! He 
mentions them both very frequently in his 

a poems and his letters ; and commpoſed a 

; pulchral inſcription for them in Twicken- 


1 ham- church. An'epitaph from thence made 


its e in n the other 


1 134: 5 | ks 
ZE written by. Pope, upon liis nurſe (Mare. 
garet Beach) Which records her attendance. 
upon him for 38 years... Her name deſeryes 
to be knovyn, as much as the nurſe of Ulyſſes 
and pf Æncas. She did more, by her daily 
and her nightly care, ** T# help him through 


that Jong. difeaſe his liſe, than Dr. Arbuth- 


not, to whom the Jine, is addreſſed. A ſen- 


timent; l opſyobſeryy, evidently copied, from. | 


Hippocrates! : "Ones ofpwnc Sn. verns nerbs g.. 
Pr. Swift 8 and Wrete a lapidary in- 
ſeription on an honeſt ſervant, whom Lotd 
Cheſterfield. affects to call an humdle friend. 


The good deſerve an epitaph, as well as the 


great. Mr. Richardſon : ꝓreſetved a. multitude 


of, friendly ſhort lerters, and tneſſage cards, 


that Pope's familiarity. dally Honoured: him 


with. Theſe were purehaſed at the: auction = 


With bis; mayuſeript Eſſay. They may be 
pteſerved as reliques, but ought not to be ex- 
bibited in that large muſeum the world. An 

abo, Jays Moore, before his, lege; 


bles; is che reverſe: of all other ohjafta2.be 
magniſies at. a diſtanee, but diminiſhes atap- 


proachs.:- en be evety moment em- 
7 ploy p 
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freien 
ployed in important matters. Great geniuſes 
petform common things in the common man- 
ner. Only it is worth their vrhile; not to be 
ſeen engaged in trifles: Do you wiſh to 
know; ſays Shenſtone, what Mr. Pope was 
about when I faw him laſt? To the beſt of 
my remembrance, ſays he; he wik paring his 
nails Does Newton; àſkes a foreigh ho- 
bleman, eat and drink and ſleep, lixe other) 
mortals?” Juſt as ather people; for he had 
no particulanties nor fingularitiss, as a man. 
To draw to a concluſion; the court:of Pars! 
naſſus went into mourning. for him. But 
none did more honour to his memory thari* 
Mr. Maſon; „ whio! got, by givirig praiſe.“ 
His Monody, called Muſfeus, :thewed! the 
author a happy imitator of Qhaueer Spenſer,; 
Mito; and Pope. The title-page was adorn-⸗ 
ed with a drawing, by that old practitioner 
in elegant groups of converſation figures, Mr. 
Haymatig ex preſſive of the viſit of his brother 
Poets, te the expitidg bard, who is attended 
by Virtue: Atl Mr. Pope's poetlcal pieces 
hive been fepeatedly tranſlated” into all ths 
Eurepean languages. Probably (as Denham 
297139 Ls: - 


Fi 2087 4} 0 
ſays in general of tranſlations) much may 
be loſt in the transfuſion.” ': If there is half ' 
the difficulty in the tranſlating of Pope as of 
Shakſpeare, it is better for their admirers to 
learn the language at once, and underſtand 
the original. Engliſh is become a faſhionable 
ſtudied, ſince we became ſo great a People. 
Of Shakfpeare and Pope, the thought is s but | 
the half that can be given; the expreſſion 
muſt be totally unknown. Moſt 7 | 
like Hannibal Caro, as expreſſed by Dryden, 
are foot poets, who lacquey by the fide of 
their original, but never mount behind him.“ 
Perhaps Camoens and Taſſo would thank 

my two friends, Mickle and Hocle, for the 
Juſtice done them: their tranflations read like 


briginals. The works of Pope are to n 


with in every library in Europe. 
- This Sketch is become the more ee to 
the reader, on account of a rainy. day; a cir- 
umſtance for which Lord Falkland pities 
all un learned gentlemen. In my own defence, 
I detained the pen in my hand ſome time 
longer. It is * by: one who has re- 
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ceived great pleaſure from the poems of Mr. 

nn» though they neither found nor made 

him a poet. He has not the enthuſiaſtic ve- 

neration to commemorate his birth-day, as 

Silius Italicus did that of Vit il, according to, | | 

Pliny: but he has conſtantly before his eyes 

his volumes in his book- room, with a good 

print of him Pond and Houbraken; to- 

gether with a correct drawing of the villa and 

the grotto, which were actually taken 1 in, the 

I life-time of Mr. Porz. waa „ r 4 
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1 171 is. 3 to mne ches moment. # 1 5 
I acquaintauce (whoſe name I will not take 
1 the liberty to mention) that Pope, whilſt - 
living with. his father at. Chiſwick, before he : 
i went o Binfield,. took great delight in Cock- 
1 fighting. (a. diverſion: the humane King of ; 
Fi | Denmark expreſſed his diſlike. to, whi bs 
1 was amongſt us); and laid out all his ſchool- 
boy money, and little perhaps it was, in buy- 
ing fighting cocks. From this paſſion, but 
ſurely not the play of a child, his mother 
had the dexterity to wean him. A Judge- 
ment is not to be formed of our infant poet's 
diſpoſition, from his attachment to this cruel, 
though not uncommon paſtime. He after- 
wards found in the courſe of his Profeſſion 
as an author (which he ſaid . was a conti · 
nual ſtate of warfare upon earth,” the juſt- 


neſs of the line in his, friend, o 8 fables) 5 
that | 


«« Wits are game cocks to one another,” 
* 3 A- 
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Ruffhead's Life of Pope (probably from 
the communication of Warburton) I have: 

juſt found, that Pope intended to have given 
_ averſfication of two or three of Biſhop Hall's: - 
ſatires, as he had done of Dr. Donne's.. 
“Hall being a mere academic, had not his; 
vein vitiated, like Donne's, by living at? 

courts and at large.” In the firſt. editions; 
ſays de ngtstor, which was in Paps's librar: 
rys we find that long ſatire, called the firſt 
| of the ſixth book, entirely corrected, and the 

verſiſication mended, to fit it for his uſe. He- 
intitles it, in the beginning of his correc? 
tions, by the name of Sat. Opt. A ονα 1 
be ſatires of Dr. Young muſt ſornewhere' 
be mentioned. Their author was always 
under the guidance of Pope... Young adviſed 
with him. to the laſt, and ſent him the 


4 „ as. * 


manuſeript of the firſt} bock of his. Night 
Ti boughts for his W (fays his bock · 


A | ſeller) | 


ſeller) who earneſtly . it for pub 
lication. What Swift ſaid of his Love f 
Fame was not unjuſt, that it ſhould have 

been more merry, or more ſevete. (Be civil, 
but ſevere, ſaid old Lenthal of Burford to a 

counſel he employed in a particular cauſe.) 
His fatires have been called a firing of __ 
_ grams. © Not a grain of malignity is to be 
found there. The laughter of wet now 

and then breaks out. Thie attack is rather 
upon folly than vice. The author was at 
this time a lay - man, and a man of the world: 
and became a candidate for a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, upon the intereſt of the famous Duke 
of Wharton. His ſatires pleaſe better on the 
firſt than the ſecond reading, and abound 
with lines, that ſeem to a wn with a 
diamond inſtcad of a pen · 

Dr. Faru To of hdr in «hs Nigh 
W ; 

«Pye been ſo Mm REN Vin r 5 
However neglected for a long term, he was 
appointed to ſucceed Dr. — as Clerk of 
the Clofer t to > the Princeſs f —_—_— Einsen 
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| ADDITION to Page 86. 67 


. Moore Gn. 2 entertaining voluaes 
of a View of Society and Manners in 
Italy) gives us an account of the poetical 
Rehearſers of that country, whoſe tones and 
geſtures are vehement and theatrical, and of 
the Inproviſatori Poets. Theſe performers are 
much; admired by fome perſons at Rome, 
Which abounds with them. For my part, 


| fays our traveller, from the nature of the 


thing, I ſhould imagine they are but indif- 
ferent. It is ſaid, the Italian is peculiarly 
calculated for poetry, and that verſes may be 
made with more facility in this, than in any 
other language. It may be more caſy to 
find ſmooth lines, and make them tetminate 
in a rhime in Italian than in any language: 
but to compoſe verſes, with all the qualities 
eſſential to good poetry, I imagine leiſure and 
long reflection are requiſite. In deed, I un- 
derſtand from thoſe who are judges, that 
605 ae extempore compolitions of the Impro- | 

| viſator. 


* 


1 142 J 
viſatori are in general but mean productions, 
conſiſting of a few fulſome compliments to 
the company, and ſome commoen<plabe ob- 
ſervations, put into rhime, on the ſubject 
propoſed. There is however a lady at Rome, 
Signiora Corilla, whoſe extempore productions 
are admired by people of taſte.” The per- 
formances of theſe perfons;''as explained by 
this acute obſerver,” have not the me i nor 
the difficulty that might be apprehended. 

Juſt before this leaf went to the preſs,” the 
wonder (for wonder on mot 6ccafions is/ano- 
ther word for ignorance)” about” extempore 
Italian verſification vaniſhed from the writer. 
For a friend, who is very ready im the living 
and the dead languages, poured forth a tor- 
rent of this ſpecies of Italian metre, that 
evinces it to be rather mechanical than 2 


genuine inſpiration. Who would wiſh for 
; extempore Bards of our own nation? Verfi- 
fication is but the leaves of poetry, atid not 
the fruit. Let us have poetry from the pen, 
and not from the mouth. The tongue that 
goes without thinking, with the flueney of 
the "na runs the falter, in the known 


Com- 


6” 


5 75 
© compariſon of the race-horſe, 1 in proportion 
to the little weight it carries. Eaſy verſes, 
as ring Wycherley ſaid wittily, are eaſily writ- 

Mr. Pope thought twice, before he 
"es any thing to paper, and tran- 
ſcribed it often before he gave it to the preſs. 
Three or four impromptu epigrams have 
| Pope's name to them; but they are ſubjects 
choſen, and not dictated, He was not a poet, 

fans pede in uno. + Lord Fanny ſpins a thou- 
ſand ſuch a day,” who is the Improviſatori 

F poet whom we do not want among us; for 
his effuſion, 1 N thus would cha- 

racteriſe, 


. th 15 not 1 bot 2 run mad. a 
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